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The Week. 


On Tuesday eleven States—Massachusetts, Maryland, Missouri, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Nevada—held elections of various kinds, some choosing only local 
officers and some choosing a legislature and governor, Kansas voted 
also, the issue being the acceptance or rejection of the woman suffrage 
and negro suffrage amendments to the State constitution, Both were 
rejected, and generally the results may be said to be adverse to the 
Republican party. In Massachusetts the contest was between the 
friends of a license law and the friends of a “‘ Maine” law, the latter 
being generally identified with the Republicans, and the election went 
against the Prohibitionists. Mr. Bullock was, however, elected gov- 
ernor, but by a majority many thousand smaller than a Republican 
governor has customarily received of late years. New York goes 
Democratic by more than 20,000 majority, the Democratic majority in 
this city being unprecedently heavy, the Republican vote having fallen 
off 8,000. The purely Democratic gain is 5,000. In the country dis- 
tricts the Republican vote is comparatively light. In New Jersey there 
is a Democratic majority in the Legislature, and the negro suffrage 
amendment is defeated. It is defeated in Wisconsin also and in Min- 
nesota. The Democratic party is evidently going to be strong enough 
next year to make it worth while beating them. That their victory 
this year, if they are defeated next, materially delays reconstruction, 
we do not fear. 
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courage, it has been said, made him at times impatient of the weak- 
ness of others, and at times even impatient of opposition to his own 
plans; but his antagonists bear testimony to his uniform charity of 
disposition ; and his public life lay almost entirely in those years of 
our recent history when to patriotic men delays seemed deadly and 
lukewarmness in service a thing to be hated as criminal. His sincere 
honesty was never, and his ability was almost never, impeached even 
by those who had least knowledge of him and least appreciation of 
the circumstances in which his lot as a public man was cast. When 
he, in the very first weeks of his first year of service, began, with a far- 
sightedness which to some seemed visionary, to make preparations for 
the impending civil war, he was for a little while, and by a few people, 
laughed at; but by his action it was that Massachusetts was able to 
duplicate her Revolutionary history, and in the second revolution also 
was earliest in the field. This Governor Andrew's fellow-citizens 
of Massachusetts will not for a long time forget. They ought not, the 
citizens of every other State will say. For, let it be taken as true that 
he is the popular hero who ministers to the people's pride, it is true, 
too, that he is deservedly such who ministers to it by conferring vast 
public benefits. That Governor Andrew did this is known to all who 
remember the effect of his example in the beginning of 1861. It 
efficiently aided in rousing up the Northern States. Of his courageous 
honesty two recent passages in his life afford conspicuous proofs, 
When, “in bloodthirsty fear of their lives,” a majority of Governor 
Andrew’s constituents were clamoring, as we may say, for the execu- 
tion of a murderer whose crime was peculiarly atrocious, the Governor, 
believing that there had been no legal trial, was resolved that there 
should be no execution; and to this resolution he had the firmness to 
adhere, though he knew it could be said, and though it was said, that 
he spared Green, not because it was legally improper to hang him, but 
because he himself happened to be an enemy of capital punishment. 
Again, in the late discussion on the expediency of prohibitory legis- 
lation, Governor Andrew gave the weight of his name to the doctrine 
which he believed true, though to do so was to take a course the 
reverse of popular. Few men who have once been voted for dare to do 
such things as these. His public life was not long; but it was in 
many respects particularly fortunate. He succeeded Mr. Banks and 
was succeeded by Mr. Bullock, and his term of office was coextensive 
with our five years of war. Then, therefore, it was possible for a 
governor of Massachusetts to show conspicuously all his powers of 
administration, his force of character, his large-hearted sympathy with 
the suffering. His perfect soundness of judgment and his comprehen- 
sive grasp of great questions have been, perhaps, more plainly seen 
since the war ended. Of the great possibilities of his position Governor 
Andrew was a man able to take advantage, and his reputation and use- 
fulness became national. It is of national importance that his character 
and conduct as a public man should be emulated; as respects the 
combination of ability and character which makes a man an admirable 
servant of the commonwealth and a fit leader of the people, Governor 


| Andrew has not left behind him any one who is to be called his 


In losing Governor Andrew, Massachusetts suffers a peculiar loss ; | superior. 


but the whole country may mourn with her, for the United States has 
lost a public man of very high character and of great ability, and such 
have never in any country been so common as that their death can be 
thought less than a national misfortune. By the report of friends and 
enemies alike, Governor Andrew was courageous, honest, eloquent, 
intellectually able, and of rare kindness of heart. He was ambitious, 
it was said, but it was never said that his ambition sought a lower end 
than to serve, with honor to himself, causes whose success would be 
glorious to his country and a help to mankind. He was for twenty 
years a philanthropist before he began to bea politician. His high 








“ W. E.” has been assailing General Butler in another trenchant 
letter in the Boston Advertiser, written in a style which shows that 
there is “a man behind the pen,” and an honest man to boot, General 
Butler takes “‘ punishment,” as prize-fighters say, like “a glutton,” but 
the repudiators ought not to impose too much on his powers of endur- 
ance. He has given abundant evidence of pluck, and they ought now, 
as a matter of humanity, to throw up the sponge, and withdraw 
theirman. “W. E.” is not only an excellent boxer, but is evidently 
in fine condition, which the General is not. The views of the latter on 
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the subject of public morality show clearly that his training bas been | to negroes. It appears, then, that the Radicals are receding from the con- 
shockingly neglected. There is no question whatever as to what the | dition of civilization which marked the era even of the old Romans.” 
Jovernment bas given the world to understand about the manner in| There is one argument a good deal used on the Radical side’ which 
which the five-twenties would be paid off; and a man who comes be-| strongly resembles this in its general character, viz., “What you 
fore the public with nice little discoveries about “the letter of the say cannot be true or sound, because the Copperheads are all quoting 
law,” and nice little plans for cheating the bondholders without seem- | it and rejoicing over it.” This, though used a good deal in powerful 
ing to violate the letter, clearly has his moral constitution out of order. | masculine “ organs,” bears evident traces of feminine manufacture (we 
“ W. E.’s” answer to the question, how a Massachusetts man ought to | say this without meaning any disrespect to the mental powers of the 
meet the Western cry of repudiation, is a piece of vigorous eloquence, | sex), for it reveals plainly that, in the mind of the reasoner, the desire 
and of that best kind of eloquence which is inspired by a healthy | to “ spite” the enemy is very much stronger than the love of truth. 
moral tone and high moral aims, The nation which could hear with | Twenty logical failures would be to him less terrible than the specta- 
equanimity widows and orphans say that it had cheated them, is not a! cle of one Copperhead made happy through his instrumentality. The 
nation in which an honest or high-minded man ought to wish to live or | Herald's argument is plainly the product of the same type of intellect, 


have his children grow up. 





Gen. Howard’s recommendation, in his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of War, that the Freedmen’s Bureau be not continued after its 
expiration by law next July, will surprise those who have been unwill- 
ing to believe the Bureau a means and not a political end, or that the 
love of military authority would not overcome in our commanders the 
love of country and of civil government. As the commissioner argues, | 

.we have, or shall have eight months hence, done all that is necessary 
or prudent for the freedmen in the way of supplying their material | 
wants and securing them in their labor, their property, and their per- 





sons. The military organization which is now engaged in galvanizing | - 


Southern society back to life, will undoubtedly be kept up as long as) 


the new class of citizens are in danger of losing the power of self- | 
defence which they have acquired with the suffrage. For that work 
the Bureau is no longer needed, and its educational function alone, as 
Gen. Howard points out, deserves to be specially preserved—transfer- 
red, it may be, to some other department of the Government—until 
the reconstructed States have embodied in their constitutions and 
laws the principle of popular education, after the Northern pattern. 
For the rest, the expenses of the Bureau have fallen short of the | 
appropriations for its support, and it will be able to maintain itself 
without further aid up to the time of its prospective dissolution. It 
may then be said of it that it was one of the most honorable contri- 
vances ever devised by the American people, and, in view of its moral 
and physical healing of balf the country, its repression of fraud and 
violence, and its encouragement of learning and industry, the most 
economical. 





The proposal to give half a million dollars for the relief of suffering 
in the South was killed in the House last spring by Messrs. Butler, 
Schenck, Logan, Stevens, and others—why, nobody could see. It was 
harder still to see why, when they afterwards allowed to pass a bill 
under the provisions of which General Howard has expended among | 
the starving in the South the sum of $441,650. His agents entrusted 
with the disbursing of the funds have now almost all sent in their 
reports. From these we learn that Georgia received the largest amount 


seeking support for its conclusions in “ the lessons of history,” and it 
has evidently here hit upon a fertile field of illustration ; for the things 
which the Radicals have done, and which the Greeks and Romans 
in their palmiest days never did or thought of doing, are numerous. 





It may serve to give some idea of the pass to which political dis- 
cussion is come—in this State, too, in which The Federalist was pub- 
lished—to mention that the New York Times has felt it necessary to 
reply in two long, elaborate articles to a letter of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
largely made up of such propositions as the following: 

& “If every citizen of any State is entitled to all the inalienable rights, 
privileges, and immunities of this Government, and if one of those inaliena- 
ble rights is the right to cast his ballot for every man who is to take part 
in the Government, show me the man who is so impudent as to deny that 
suffrage by the ballot is due to every being within this realm to whom 
God has given immortality. He must be an impudent citizen, and ought 
never to profess to believe in the existence of a Deity; for that a world 
could be created and governed without an overruling cause is more feasi- 
ble (sic) than such a proposition.” 

When one reads this, and then reflects that Mr. Stevens has been 
through two momentous years a leading member of the national legis- 
lature, one can hardly help feeling some indulgence for the weak 
brethren like Thomas Carlyle who believe we are “shooting Niagara.” 





“The people” in this city are not interfered with by the Albany 
Legislature in the matter of electing the judges, but they nevertheless 
elect men to the bench whose character and attainments suggest strong 
doubts of “ the people’s ” omniscience, at least. Acting on a somewhat 
low, but in this city not unusual, view of “ the people’s” character, the 
Democratic nominators in this city have put up two judges for a vacant 
seat on the bench of the Superior Court. One is Judge Barbour, a 
lawyer of high character and attainments, but we suspect not in favor 
with “the people.” The other is a man after their own heart—a Mr. 
Ledwith—whose legal experience has been acquired as an elected jus- 
tice of a police court, and who has, we believe, never conducted a case 
in a civil court of record in his life. Should he succeed—at this 
writing the result is still in doubt—it will be one more step downward, 
and a very long one, in the condition of the judiciary in thiscity. But 


given to any State, namely, $125,100. South Carolina got $104,200, we must not speak disrespectfully of “the people.” If they say Mr. 


Florida but $1,000, Tennessee $10,000, Arkansas $12,000, Louisiana 
$21,000, North Carolina $32,500, Mississippi $35,000, and Alabama 
$86,900. No digest of the reports has yet been made, but they are 
said to make it plain that about 80,000 persons received rations, some 


Ledwith will make a good judge, of course he will, and there’s an end 


on ’t. 





General Wilson’s official report of Jefferson Davis’s capture has been 





for a few days only and some for months, and that of these 80,000 con-/ published, and although the matter has no political interest, it will 
siderably more than half were white people. 850,000 pounds of bacon | gouptiess be of some importance to historians to know that Mr. Davis, 
were given away and 120,000 bushels of corn. The superintendence | ,pon caught, really was disguised, imperfectly no doubt, as a woman, 
of the distribution was given to General Whittlesey, the officer against | 144 was trying to leave the camp carrying a bucket, as if going to the 
whom Messrs, Steedman and Fullerton made charges and then ran| 4.) The disguise consisted of a waterproof cloak, gathered at the 
away. It was put into excellent hands. We believe there has not | waist as well as circumstances would permit, the hood thereof being 
been a word of complaint of any sort—nothing to detract from the | drawn over his head. The acene will be for ever memorable as the 
satisfaction with which every one must see the successful performance closing scene of the rebellion—a farcical termination to the greatest 
of a grand but difficu't act of national charity. tragedy in history since the conquest of Gaul. 





We find in a recent number of the New York Herald the following Blackwood’s Magazine made one of its characteristic attacks a month 
delicious bit of reasoning : ago on the credit of the United States, in which, as in all its articles 
“The Romans, in the height of their triumphs, handed the government | ©" American affairs, fact and fiction were mingled in a singular patch- 
of conquered kingdoms over to the white races who peopled them—-never! work. Mr. David A. Wells replied very sharply and effectively in the 
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London Times, exposing many gross blunders, and commenting very viet armis? It is not at all likely, however, in spite of Garibaldi’s 
severely on the impudence of the writer in the magazine in affecting present failure, that the Roman problem can be left unsolved much 
to doubt, in the teeth of the Treasury reports, whether the debt of the | longer, and it will not be if Italy gets any support from Prussia. 
United States had been at allreduced since the war. The magazine has | 

this month returned to the charge in an article intended to be serious, | 

and even severe, but in reality very funny. It accounts with the great. | The only event of the week in England of much importance is a 
est naiveté for some of its worst mistakes by showing that the infor- speech by Lord Derby, explaining the rationale of the democratic pol- 
mation needed to prevent them had not reached England when the icy of the Tories, as displayed in the late Reform bill. It appears that 
first article was written, as if the writer was driven into the composi- | their plan is to give the working-man a share in the government, and 
tion by some overwhelming necessity, and could not possibly wait to | then make the government, with his assistance, more conservative than 
become thoroughly acquainted with his subject. On the subject of the ever. England is to “be kept as it is,” to use the words of one Con- 
reduction of the debt he makes, however, a heroic stand, and although | servative orator, but the lower classes are to be allowed to help in keep 
he does not deny that forty millions sterling may have been paid off | ing itso. Of course this is moonshine, or something of the same kind. 
in the sixteen months preceding July last, or that the Secretary of the | The Liberal organs make a good deal of fun of it; and that the Tory 
Treasury has made an assertion to that effect in his reports, he main- organs are not satisfied with the Conservative performances may be con 
tains that there is, nevertheless, no proof that anything of the kind | jectured from a recent savage attack on them in Zhe Quarterly Review, 
has taken place. We know of only one remedy for a difficulty of this} which, like most brilliant review articles which appear on the same 
kind, and that is to have Mr. McCulloch’s quarterly statement audited | side, is popularly ascribed to Lord Cranbourne, who bolted from the 
by a special emissary of Blackwood’s Magazine, and preserted to the | Derby cabinet, and made by far the ablest speech of the session against 
public with his certificate attached. If this does not give confidence the Reform bill. Four of the Fenians who committed the rescue at 
to the British investor in American securities, nothing will. | Manchester and killed the policeman, have been convicted. Three 
will certainly be hanged. Two more convictions—one of them of 
General Warren—have taken place in Dublin. Warren is one of the 
filibusters who went over in the Fenian brig, and cruised horribly 








That it was a mistake to suppose that all the Indians at present 
running wild are hostile to the idea of husbandry and settled habita- 
tions we the other day endeavored to show. The view we then took 
seems to be corroborated by the reports we get of the action of several 
tribes in making treaties with the Commissioners. The Apaches, the 
Kiowas, and the Comanches have agreed to confederate and live on 
reservations allotted them in the south-western part of the Indian ter- 
ritory, on the borders of Texas. Between four and five millions of acres 
of land are given them; they are to be provided with agricultural 
implements ; a warehouse and agency-house and a school-house are to 
be built for them, and dwellings for a miller, a doctor, a minister, a 
blacksmith, and other instructors in civilization, who are to be sent 
among them; and, finally, each Indian is to have annually one suit of 
clothes. The tribes, on their part, agree to do what they can to induce 
the Texan Indians and those of Arizona to take up fixed abodes, and 
agree also to kill no more men, pillage no more trains, and steal no 
more cattle. Some of the Comanches are said to be already at work 
on the reservation. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes as yet decline to be 
civilized, and talk unpleasantly. They would not agree to stay south 
of the Platte in the hunting season, and thought it would be well, they The Russian “ ultimatum’ 
said, if the soldiers were made to come away from the Platte. They, | spondent is said to have made its appearance in a joint note of remon- 
however, accept the reservation, a suit of woollen clothes a-piece, | strance addressed to the Porte by all the great powers, except England, 
and thirty thousand dollars’ worth annually of useful articles. This | touching Crete and the condition of Turkish Christians generally. It 
disposes of some five or six thousand hostile Indians for a while, at | is not likely it will lead to very much. The Sultan seems anxious 


round Ireland, occasionally, according to the published report of 
the voyage, sailing right through the middle of the island, and some 
times working to westward on an easterly course, and vice versd. He 
denied the jurisdiction of the court, and refused to plead or employ 
counsel; but we now see by the Dublin papers that his friends conceive 
the refusal of the court to award him a mixed jury to be a casus belli 
between England and the United States. So Roberts’s opportunity has 
come at last. The Fenians are the keenest lawyers that ever drew a 
battle-blade. The “Irish Republic,” during the bloody conflict of last 
spring, actually claimed the benefit of the Saxon Aubeas corpus in the 
midst of the hostilities, and wanted to be at one and the same time 
considered prisoners of war and to be liberated on bail. There is 
clearly no way of getting round such cunning dogs. When pressed 
hard in the field, they fling off their armor, and appear in a wig and 
gown, and if the court does not seem to be with them, they pop on 
the armor again and sound the trumpet. 


of The Tribune's Constantinople corre- 





any rate; of some of them, perhaps, permanently. |enough to do something, but, his government being in some sense a the- 
. ocracy, reform is almost impossible, It is the Pope's case over again. 





He has to govern by the Koran, asthe Pope by the Gospels, the decrees 
If anybody can make anything out of the Italian telegrams received | of the councils, and the canon law, none of which, unfortunately, are 
by the Cable, he is welcome to his discoveries. We confess we are un- | fully fitted to serve as a code for a modern community. If the Sultan 
able to afford him much assistance, All that seems certain is that the | attempts to assimilate Turkey to France, he loses his claim on the reli- 
French are in Rome, as we have all along predicted they would be | gious veneration of the Mussulman population, and, losing this, he 
before long, and that Garibaldi has, with their assistance, been de- ceases to be Sultan. The Christians hate him now because he isa Turk ; 
feated and compelled for the present to abandon his enterprise. What | the Mussulmans would then hate him because he was a renegade, and 
curious notions of government his followers have got into their head | his power of reform would be tolerably small, even if his personal 
may be inferred from the letter of our correspondent at Florence, who safety were assured. 
is a warm friend and supporter of his. It appears, according to their 
theory, that whenever an established government does not make war | 
at what appears to outsiders the proper time, anybody who conceives | The sharp reply given to the address of the twenty-five bishops in 
himself to be “a good representative” of the “ popular idea,” and can | Austria by the Emperor, is taken as a final proof that he has really re- 
get a few thousand men to follow him, has a right to rise up and make nounced absolutism and all its ways, and knows what a constitutional 
war on his own account. After this, we may fairly expect to see the monarch means, The Reichsrath is making good progress with inter- 
right of private war reasserted before long. When the remedies pro- nal reforms, under Baron von Beust’s leadership, and has arranged a 
vided by the government for private wrongs are not satisfactory or, very respectable set of constitutional machinery, with an unusual 
sufficient, why, by parity of reasoning, may the wronged individual not | amount of play for local government and for the independence of the 
take arms and with his friends avenge his torts, repel his trespassers, | different races of the empire. The danger is that the play of the in- 
enforce his contracts, and in fact make society what it ought to be|strument may be a little too free, and shake itself to pieces. 
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emulate; they are obliged to put upon books that do sell a part of the ex- 
pense of books that do not. The writer of the letter proceeds upon the sup- 


Notes. 


— | position that the present prices of American books bear the same proportion 
. 77, : : 
to the book prices of 1860 that is borne by the present to the old prices of 
LITERARY. | 


| other articles. 


In this we suppose him to be right. 
James CaMpBen., of Boston, announces the republication of three boc ks 


“e » 


—From a “ Report on the State of Religion in America,” made to the 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance by the chairman of the 

» “p ar Tale ’Irels 99 r B r 20 >| rn s ‘i : 
Lore,” and “ Popular Tales of Ireland. N. Broughton, Jr., announces the | 4 nerican branch of that body, we get some interesting facts relating to 


Paw W hacen? niolast Tiache = *Oriot 1 »>F on. | ; 
Rey. W. L. Gage’s translation of Tischendorf’s “Origin of the Four Gos-| +14 numbers and wealth of the various sects among us. At least three- 


G. W. Carleton & Co, will publish immediately the book, aed fourths of the American people, Mr. Smith thinks, “are under the dominant 


time since announced, of “Comic Stories and Sketches,” by the author of} intuence” of the chief Protestant churches—Presbyterian and Congrega- 


by Dr. Robert D. Joyce: “ Legends of the Wars in Ireland,” “ Irish Folk | 





pels.” 


the “ Widow Bedott Papers.” 








the Schinberg-Cotta series, and announces also “ The Little Fox ; or, The 
Story of Sir F. L. McClintock’s Arctic Expedition,” a book for boys. A. 
Simpson & Co. will soon publish “an American novel” by an author whose 
Its title is “ The Strange Preacher of Saint Huldah’s.” 
——Mr. Lippincott's new magazine is to bear the title of Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine of Literature, Science, and Education. “ An original 
serial novel ” is, of course, to form a part of the contents; there are to be 
tales, sketches, essays, and poetry ; currency, finance, and commerce are to 
be discussed by competent writers ; reviews of new books will be candid and 
impartial ; there will be a department of monthly gossip, in which place will 





name is kept secret. 


be found for Notes and Queries, Answers to Correspondents, and anecdotes; | 


science, so far as regards recent discoveries, and education in all its branches, 
will receive particular attention. Who are to be the editors we are not in- 
formed, but with the resources of the Lippincotts behind them, the maga- 
zine ought to be made a good one. 


—The New York Times having found fault with the price set upon Mr. 
Bristed’s “ Interference Theory of Government,” Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt 
(Mr. Bristed’s publishers) have addressed a letter to the editor, in which they 
defend themselves and the trade generally from the implied charge of de- 
manding exorbitant prices for books. This first edition of Mr. Bristed’s book 
consists of 500 copies. The publishers say that its cost--for stereotype 
plates, paper, printing, binder’s stamps, binding, and advertising was 
$333 36; that fifty copies were given to editors; that, therefore, supposing 
the whole edition to be sold—a thing not likely in the case of a book of the 
character of this one—the proceeds would be only $450; that Mr. Bristed, 
then, could receive from sales but $225, and, at the best, would lose 
$108 36, while supposing that a part of the edition remains on hand, his 
loss is increased by half a dollar on each unsold volume. So the author's 
profits in this case are apparently not great; the publisher’s share is not 
particularly enviable either. The retail price of the book being one dollar, 
the publishers have to sell it to retailers at sixty cents, and for the whole 
edition would get $270, and as of this sum $225 goes to Mr. Bristed, there is 
left to the publishers, as payment for their services, no more than $145. It 


is not easy to see how this particular book could have been offered us at a | 
cheaper rate, nor how it could be made profitable to the author and pub- | 


lishers. Unless indeed, if we may be pardoned for the suggestion, Messrs. 
Leypoldt & Holt were to get out a profusely illustrated Christmas edition of 
it, with a colored frontispiece representing that Puritan whom Mr, Bristed 
finds so disagreeable and reprehensible, and with cuts of Mr. Greeley, Mr. 
Stevens, and other bad persons whom Mr. Bristed takes occasion to knock 
about in a highly entertaining way. For the book is lively enough for the 
holidays, and in places is very funny, though its title seems to portend a 
good degree of dryness, and though it is, in fact, a book to be spoken of 
sericusly and with respect. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, after disposing of the 
special case under consideration, go on to speak of the causes which, in their 
opinion, keep the prices of books so high. First they say that, under the 
tariff as at present arranged, the purchaser pays, on most of the materials 
used in book-making, two dollars to certain officials and protected interests 
in order that one dollar may get into the national Treasury. Second in its 
list of causes the letter mentions the absence of an international copyright ; 
and, third, the absence of a class of readers who habitually pay high prices ; 
or, in other words, the want of culture in this country and the general pov- 
erty of the more cultivated classes. In England, says the letter, a publisher 
has two sources of revenue from which the American publisher cannot 


draw: in the first place, the cultured class is large enough to buy a good- | 


tized edition of such a book, say, as Mill's “ Logic,” and rich enough to pay 
} —_ . - . . Sa « ae , . . : . . > 
a iarge price for it; and, in the second place, books of a certain class, which 
are wanted as soon as they appear, as, for instance, novels by good writers, 
are at first put forth in two or three volumes at a price that no one over 
here ever thinks of paying for a novel, but which expectant curigsity 
there pays willingly. | 


publishers to issue the cheap editions which American publishers cannot 


M. W. Dodd will add another volume to | 


Money enough is thus made to enable English | 


tionalist, Methodist and Baptist, Episcopalian, Lutheran, German, and 


| 
| Dutch Reformed. Foremost in numbers is the Methodist Episcopal Church 


—which, by the way, last year celebrated the hundredth anniversary of its 
introduction into this country. The Northern branch of this church has 
1,039,184 church members, the Southern branch has about 700,000 commu- 
nicants. To this 1,700,000, more or less, we may as well add—as the number 
of Methodist Protestants (105,000), African Methodists (112,000), Wesleyans, 
| Albrights, Free Methodists, Primitive Methodists, and others—about 300,000 
more, and it is safe to say that the total membership of the Methodist 
Church in the United States is something upwards of two millions. In 
Canada, also, the Methodists of one kind or another are the leading sect. 
The Baptists follow next in order with a membership of 1,689,845, of whom 
645,551 are members of the Baptist Church South. Of the total number 
1,040,303 are Regular Baptists, the others being divided amongst the 
churches of the Campbellites or Disciples, of the Free-Will Baptists, Seventh- 
Day Baptists, Six-Principle Baptists, Winebrennerians, Christian Baptists, 
and Tunkers. All the Presbyterians—Old and New School, Northern and 
Southern, etc.—are about 700,000 in number; the Lutherans number 3823,- 
825; the Congregationalists 267,453 ; the Episcopalians 161,234; the mem- 
bers of the Dutch Reformed Church 57,846, those of the German Reformed 
109,258. The Universalists are estimated at 600,000, and the Roman Cath- 
olics at about 4,000,000 ; and the number of Spiritualists and Unitarians is 
not given at all. 


—In a very elaborate, instructive, and not too intelligible article on “ The 





October 12, we find presented a theory of the sonnets which is new, so 
far as we know, ingenious, and, as it seems to us, more satisfactory than 
any other which this vexed question has called into being. The writer 
begins with reminding the reader how the Italian scholars of Shakespeare's 
day used to wrap up philosophy in sonnets, and find it wrapped up in 
sonnets which, perhaps, were intended simply enough by their authors, and 
devote themselves to comments and disputations about the mystic mean- 
ings which they made. He reminds the reader, also, of Shakespeare’s own 
“ Love’s Labor Lost,” which exhibits the Court of Navarre transformed into 
“a little academe,” and transforms the courtiers and ladies into sonneteers 
and commentators on sonnets. Shakespeare’s own sonnets were evidently 
written, the essayist thinks, under similar circumstances. They are first 
mentioned, by Meres, as Shakespeare’s “sugared sonnets among his private 
friends ’’—a circle which may be presumed like the Navarrese academy, or 
like the company of enthralled souls to whom Dante proposes his theorems 
in the sonnets of the “ Vita Nuova.” Believing this to be so, there need be no 
difficulty in interpreting the dedication which Thomas Thorpe prefixed to 
the first edition of the sonnets: “To the only begetter of these insuing 
sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happiness, and that eternity promised by our ever 
living poet wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth.” Mr. W. 
H. could not have been the only begetter of the sonnets in the sense of 
being their sole inspirer or sole object, for they are addressed partly toa 
man and partly to a woman. The only supposition left has been that 
“begetter” means collector. But W. H. was something more than a co!- 
lector ; T. T. implies that it was to him were made the poet’s promises of 
| eternity with which the sonnets abound; so that the later ones, if not 
| written to him, were written under his influence, and the essayist concludes 
| as follows: “So he was not one the dumb eloquence of whose beauty had 
| forced Shakespeare to write to him, but one whose arguments and disputa- 
| tions provoked the poet to embody his conception of the two loves of com- 
fort and despair in his magnificent series of sonnets. We imagine W. H. 
to have been either the Earl of Southampton or some other young man of 
wealth, wit, and beauty who had travelled into Italy and had come back 
brimming over with academies and love philosophy, with Petrarch and 
Platonism, upon which he discussed with Shakespeare, and by his discus- 
| sions begot the sonnets.” 


—The chief interest of the new edition of Thackeray’s works, says the 
London Publishers’ Circular, will lie in the last volumes of the series, which 





Shakespearian Love Philosophy,” which was published in The Chronicle of 
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are to contain some of the hitherto unreprinted contributions to periodicals. 
The Circular hopes that the editors will not leave out the tribute to the mem- 
ory of Dr, Arnold, which Thackeray, in the early days of his authorship, wrote 
for Fraser ; nor the humorous critique upon a book on manners by a woollen- 
draper named Skelton, which was the first article that Thackeray ever wrote 
for Fraser ; nor his ironical criticisms on Mrs. Gore; nor his contributions to 
Punch in the character of the boy Jcnes—*“ in-l-go Jones,” we suppose, who, 
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in the first days of Victoria, effected an entrance into the private spartments 
of the palace ; nor his jokes at the expense of Dr, Lardner and James Silk 
Buclingham ; nor his frequent laudatory criticisms of Mr. Dickens's earlier 
novels—criticisms written before Thackeray himself had begun novel-writ- 
ing. The Circular mentions also a series of letters from Paris which 
Thackeray wrote about 1838-/ for an American journal edited and owned 
by his friend, N. P. Willis. There seems to be no good reason, the writer 
says, in substance, why all these things should not be reprinted. The 
criticisms on Dickens Thackeray himself was naturally unwilling to collect. 
The world persisted in regarding the two men as rivals, and would have 
been good-natured enough to suspect affectation had the one published 


praises of the other. But in his “ English Humorists,” we believe it is, 


Thackeray speaks of Dickens in the most complimentary terms, and Tie | guage has now its laws and its methods of enquiry which cannot be trans 


Circular will have to look further for a reason why the criticisms were not | 
As for some of the other arti- | 


republished by their author in his lifetime. 
cles mentioned, some of them no doubt laid Thackeray open to a charge of 


an unkindly use of his power as a satirist, but all whose feelings could be | 


injured by their reappearance are now dead, and it seems as if there were no 


very good cause why we should not have them all, for they all have at least | 
The first volume of this edition, of which Smith, | 


a biographical value. 
Elder & Co. are the publishers, is “ Vanity Fair,” and the price is seven 
shillings and sixpence. 
this side of the water. 


—No less than twelve of the Bonaparte family have added their names 


to the list of royal and noble authors, the family having been, according to 


M. Blanet, far more literary than one is altogether prepared to find them. 
The founder of the family wrote some pieces of poetry, a “ Discours,” and 
“L/Histoire de Corse”; King Joseph published a sentimental romance, 
“Moina, ou la Religieuse du Mont Cenis”; Lucien published two epics; 
King Louis, reputed father of the present Emperor, was also a romance- 


writer, having written “ Marie, ou les Peines de l’Amour,” and, besides this, | 
an opera in two acts, a tragedy in five, and a work pertaining to the history | 


of Holland. Coming down to the generations succeeding the elder one, we 
have the Princess Zenaide, daughter of King Joseph and wife of the Prince 
of Canino, who translated Schiller; Lucien’s eldest son wrote a work on 
North American birds ; his second son, Louis Lucien, nowa French senator, 
is author of a grammar of the Basque language and several works on chem- 


istry ; his third son, Pierre Napoleon, has written a romance in Italian and | 
translated into French Nicolini’s “ Nebuchadnezzar”; his granddaughter, | 


Madame Ratazzi, wife of the Italian minister, daughter of a Mr. Wyse and 


Princess Letitia Bonaparte, and, before her marriage with Ratazzi, the wife | 
of the Prince de Solms, is the author of many works, some of them lively ; | 


and of the sons of Louis, both the Emperor and his oldest brother, who was 
shot at Friuli in 1831, have claims to literary rank. No other governing 
family has shown such general literary activity. 





LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE,* 


Tue truly wonderful progress which scientific investigation and the 
scientific spirit of contemplating phenomena have achieved since the begin- 
ning of the present century is, perhaps, nowhere more strikingly exhibited 
than in the case of language. There are many persons now living whose 
memory reaches back beyond the time when the study of human speech 
began to be conducted in accordance with vigorous canons of induction. 
Previous to the publication of Bopp’s masterly “Conjugation system,” in 
1816, no scientific comparison and analysis of verbal forms in the best 
known Janguages had been accomplished, or even attempted, with a clear 
consciousness of the ends to be attained. And until Friedrich Schlegel 
had perceived and announced the existence of an Indo-Germanic family of 
languages, it is doubtful whether any pbilologist was even dimly aware of 
the immutable limits within which all sound etymologic comparison must 
be carried on. No one perceived that analogies which were valid in the 
case of French and Italian might—and usually must—be worthless in the 
case of Greek and Hebrew. 


No one suspected that the very closeness 


*“ Language and the Study of Language: Twelve Lectures on the Principles of 
Linaviosic Science. By William Dwight Whitney.’ New York: Charlies Scribuer & 


We hear nothing further of a complete edition on | 
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of the resemblance between two words in different languages (as between 
Eng. care and Lat. cura) might be conclusive evidence against their origi- 
nal identity. No one questioned the adequacy of conclusions founded on a 
comparison of the full-grown forms of different civilized languages, without 
regard to the organic processes by which these forms were developed. In 
the absence of definite methods of research, nearly all enquiries which went 
deeper than the mere establishment and description of existing grammatical 
features were conducted by guesswork. Any linguistic transformation that 
might be regarded as conceivable or possible was likely to be seized upon 
as real. Consonants were treated with little respect, and vowels with none 


jatall. One philological Fluellen found it feasible to identify horse with 


| hippos, because both words begin with an aspirate and end with a sibilant 

Another made no scruple of deriving establish (Lat. ste) from the Hebrew 
| yabzab, to place ; while a third set about building a truly stupendous air 
| castle, in which all words in all languages were to rest upon a hypothetical 
| foundation composed of nine unmelodious monosyllables. 


Extravagances of this sort are even in our day quite frequently com 


| mitted, but they lie outside of scientific philology, and are not, except, 
| perhaps, in popular apprehension, implicated with it. The science of lan 
gressed, and the haphazard researches of the old etymologists are viewed in 
much the same light as the attempts of ancient alchemists to convert base 
| metals into gold—attempts arising from utter ignorance alike of the nature 
of a chemical element and of the methods of chemical reaction. 

The recent work of Professor Whitney on the study of language admira 
bly exemplifies and illustrates the modern spirit of linguistic investigation 


In it we find the utmost sobriety of speculation, the most careful and laborious 


induction, the most conscientious separation of the known from the unknown, 
of that which has been ascertained from that which is merely conjectured 


The book is entitled to the rare praise of being trustworthy from beginning 
ito end, and this unusual excellence in a philological work adds greatly to 
the interest with which we read its lucid expositions of the methods and 
objects of linguistic research, and its masterly summary of the chief results 
which have thus far been arrived at. A brief account of some of these 
methods and results will be, in justice alike to the author and to the noble 
science which he represents, the most satisfactory way of introducing Pro- 
| fessor Whitney’s book to the public attention. 

In common with all other expounders of the general subject of language, 
Professor Whitney has devoted avery large portion of his time and space to 
the subject of classification. Before answering definitely the question why 
we speak as we do, he finds it necessary to survey the entire realm of human 
speech, accurately noting all its tribal divisions and the various modes of 
|organization which enter into its composition. Before we can know 
thoroughly what English is, we must know it as a Teutonic language, as an 
Aryan language, and as an inflectional language. 


Before we can approach 
the problem of the origin of human speech, we must examine the countless 


| dialects scattered over the earth's surface, and determine which have retained 
and which have lost their primitive structural characteristics. The subject 
of classification is thus all-important in the study of language ; and the science 
of language, like the science of life, is pre eminently a classificatory science— 
a truth which is recognized and conveyed in the popular appellation “ com 
| parative philology.” It was by the establishment of genera and species that 
| the study of words, as well as the study of organized beings, first assumed a 
scientific character. 


Comparison in the hands of Bopp played as conspicuous 
a part as in the hands of Cuvier, and the notable resemblance between the 
results obtained in philology and those recently arrived at by Darwin has 
been frequently remarked and sometimes unduly insisted upon. 


The two 
sciences, indeed, utterly diverse as are their subjects of research, are wholly 
alike in their methods, and the science of language will do well not to 
neglect the useful hints which she may often receive from the experience of 
her older sister. 

It was, as we have said, by the establishment of families, genera, and 
species that philology first became a science. The great Aryan family, 
with its well-defined genera—Indic, Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Slavonic, Lithu- 
anic, Teutonic, and Celtic, and its numerous species, Sanskrit, Russian, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, English, etc.-still remains the most striking and 
instructive example of such classification. The vast number of languages 
and dialects which it embraces, their close resemblances in structure and 
vocabulary co-existing with complete distinctness of generic peculiaritics, 
and the singular transpaiency of its oldest member, the Sanskrit, combine 
to render the study of the Aryan family the indispensable preliminary to 
all philological research whatever. It is here that the greatest triumphs 
_of the science have hitherto been achieved. It is here that the spplication 
| of philology to the solution of problems in history and ethnology has been 
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most successfully accomplished. It is here that has been, carried on that 
fundamental analysis of verbal forms which has laid open to us the whole 
interior structure of language, and is giving us sure indications as to its 
origin. These results could at the outset have been attained with no 
set of languages except the Aryan. The Semitic, the only other family 
whose genetic solidarity has as yet been fully established, offers far inferior 
alvantages. It consists of only one genus, since Hebrew and Arabic stand 
to each other not in the same relation as the Teutonic class to the Italic, 
but in the same relation as English to German or French to Spanish. And 
while greatly inferior to the Aryan family in this respect, it is also far less 
intelligible in its internal structure. Yet, difficult as is the study of Semitic 
speech, it is likely soon to prove of surpassing interest and importance. 
Inflecting as they do almost exclusively by means of internal modifications 
instead of the addition of variable roots from without, the Semitic languages 
occupy an anomalous position, which it would be useless to deny makes 
them at present something of a stumbling-block in the way of every theory 
of linguistic development. 

Concerning Prof. Whitney's rejection of the name “ Aryan ” in its pres- 
ent extended sense, there is little to be said from a purely scientific point of 
view. On historical grounds, he has certainly made out his case. In strict 
accuracy, the name “ Aryan” applies only to the united Iranic and Indic 
branches of the great family the whole of which it has recently been used 
to designate. Nevertheless, the convenient brevity of the word, and the 
associations which cluster around it, are likely to secure for it the prefer- 
ence over the clumsy and ill-balanced terms “ Indo-European ” and “ Indo- 
Germanic.” We do not hesitate to include the Canaanite dialects under 
the general name “ Semitic,” although Jews and Philistines are tradition- 
ally referred to different mythical ancestors. 

The reader who loves truth better than the finest theories will notice 
with pleasure Professor Whitney’s candid admission that the situation of 
“ Aryana-vaedjo,” the primitive home of the Indo-European races, is in fact 
wholly unknown to us. The fine sobriety of Professor Whitney’s mind 
hardly anywhere appears to better advantage than in his emphatic remarks 
upon this point. There are, doubtless, many fragmentary indications which 
go to show that the original starting-point of Aryan migration was in Asia ; 
and there have probably been worse guesses than the one current which 
assigns it to the land recently conquered by Russia, east of the Caspian. 
There is, we should think, a very high degree of probability, little short of 
certainty, that that mysterious place must have been somewhere between 
the Hindu Kush and the Niemen. But Professor Whitney is perfectly right 
in saying that we have no positive knowledge upon the subject. His scep- 
ticism contrasts favorably with the overweening confidence of Donaldson, 
who would fain describe the very path which each of the great sections of 
the family must have taken, and with the rashness of Bunsen, who spent 
much bootless ingenuity in trying to solve the whole problem by the aid of 
the unsubstantial myths recorded in the Vendidad. 

Of Professor Whitney’s use of the name “Scythian” to designate the 
great class of languages by Max Miller termed “ Turanian,” we are, on the 
whole, unable to approve. If the latter term is not wholly satisfactory, the 
former is certainly still less so. In all probability Turan, the country lying 
to the north of the Iranian plateau, has within historical times contained 
none but Turkish and Tataric tribes; while Scythia, the region lying 
north of the Irano-Hellenic Aryans, has certainly contained tribes as Aryan 
as the Greeks and Persians themselves. From time immemorial the Sla- 
vonic tribes, and at one period the Goths, have inhabited a portion of the 
country known to the ancients as Scythia. Since, therefore, in finding a 
name for the Turco-Tataric languages, our object is mainly to distinguish 
them from the neighboring Aryan dialects, the name Turanian must serve 
our purpose better than Scythian. 

East and north, then, of the great Aryan boundary we find all the 
languages of Asia dividing into three great classes—in the north the 
Turanian, which has also its Finnic, Hungarian, and Turkish members in 
Europe; in the east the Chinese and its congeners; in the south the 
Dravidian family. Thus far we may proceed with due assurance ; and here 
it is well enough to stop, for the genetic classification of languages in 
America, Africa, and Polynesia has as yet made but little progress. Out- 
line sketches only have been made, which time and assiduous research must 
complete and render definite. Science must for the present be content with 
having classified and analyzed with tolerable completeness the languages of 
Europe and Asia. 

But though our system of genetic classifications is thus for the present 
at fault, we are not yet at the end of our resources. Though we may not 
classify genetically, we may classify morphologically ; though we may not 
, redicate community of origin, we may predicate community of formation. 
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To Max Miiller we owe a system of classification which is strictly universal, 
and which we are glad to see that Professor Whitney accepts, even while 
objecting to some of its details. 

Miiller divides all languages into three classes, according as their words, 
1, consist of isolated roots, as in Chinese ; 2, consist of combined roots, one 
of which always retains its integrity of form, as in the Turanian, Dravidian, 
and other families ; 3, consist of combined roots, none of which retains its 
integrity of form, as in the Semitic and Aryan families. . 

The whole meaning of this classification is not apparent at the first 
glance ; nor does it at first appear to satisfy all the requirements of a 
universal classification. Professor Whitney, with great apparent justice, 
objects to it that it does not include the inflection by internal modifications 
prevalent in the Semitic languages. He also makes the further objection 
that it does not separate the different classes of languages from each other 
with sufficient distinctness ; and it is by answering the latter objection that 
we shall put ourselves into position to answer the former. 

The splendid significance of Miiller’s classification is contained in this, 
that it is not merely a classification but a formula of linguistic development. 
It classifies all languages according to the degree of coherence between their 
roots. Where there is no coherence, we have a language of the first order, 
as Chinese. Where there is incomplete coherence, shown by the non- 
absorption of one element, we have a language of the second order, as 
Turkish. Where there is complete coherence, exhibited in the absorption 
of all the elements, we have a language of the third order, as Sanskrit. Of 
course, there can be no fourth alternative. Either both roots may be dis- 
tinct or one may be distinct, or neither may be distinct. We can go no 
further. The classification exhausts all possibilities. 

It must also be remembered that to whichever class a language may now 
belong, it must originally have belonged to the first class. This conclusion 
follows from the fact that all the constituent elements of the imflectional 
languages were once independent words endowed with separate significance. 
All our case-endings, person-endings, signs of gender, tense, and number are 
the fossil relics of once significant words. Our inflectional languages, there- 
fore, in which all the constituent, elements are now absorbed, must once 
have existed in a state in which all those elements were independently 
significant. Upon this point Professor Whitney and Max Miiller are per- 
fectly agreed, and, indeed, it is a point upon which no rational doubt is 
permissible. It will follow, therefore, that some languages must from time 
to time be passing out from one stage into the next higher; that there are 
likely always to be some languages, as the Tungusic, Burmese, Egyptian, 
and Turkish, which, while in the main assignable to one class, present in 
some degree the characteristics of the next higher or the next lower class ; 
and that languages of the highest class, in originating new forms or supply- 
ing the place of old forms that have been lost (as in the case of the Romanic 
futures), must resort to devices characteristic of languages of the lowest 
class. So far from constituting an objection, therefore, Professor Whitney's 
remarks, upon his own cherished principles, furnish to Max Miiller’s division 
of languages the most ample confirmation. 

With regard to the internal modifications of Semitic words the case is 
more difficult, and our space is so far used up that we have not room to 
argue it. But there is nothing to prevent our considering these interior 
vowel changes as an extension of the Chinese expedient of variously accent- 
ing similar words in order to differentiate them without the help of added 
variable roots. In the study of these singular phenomena the recently 
exhumed Egyptian cannot fail to be of great importance, and is destined, 
we think, to throw light upon the hypothesis just suggested. 

We had intended to call attention to Professor Whitney’s remarks on the 
origin of language—not the least remarkable portion of his very remarkable 
book—but we have already overrun our limits, and must conclude. We 
cannot, however, lay down our pen without giving expression to our pride 
in the thought that such a book has been written by an American scholar 
and issued from an American press. 








THE SEXUALITY OF NATURE.* 


As might on d priori grounds have been expected, where the people are 
all sovereigns the attempts at making royal roads to knowledge are more 
frequent than in undemocratic countries. Apparently there is in such com- 





munities a tendency to a belief that in science, as in other things, nothing is 
wholly good which is not endorsed—to use a word current in polities—by a 
| majority of all the legal voters ; that it is advisable for the scientific man to 
As one 


| keep in view as his goal the good word of the greatest nuimber. 





* The Sexuality of Nature. By Leopold Hartley Grindon.” Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. 1868. 12mo, pp. 124. 
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result of which belief, we have popularized science—which is science falsely | and better, we hope, but here we confess our understanding of him grows 
so called, or science with a difference—set forth even by men who really | dim), he says, “ How truly and beautifully is man, 7. ¢., home, called a 
deserve the name of men of science. As a worse result, we have an increase word of the Creator!” Who called him so, we wonder; and why? Would 
in the number of sciolists, and we have crowds of sciolists talking to | Mr. Grindon see particular truth or beauty in calling man homo because 








lyceums the half-knowledge which is wholly nonsense; or, to speak in the | 
concrete, we have Mr. L. H. Grindon writing books on “ The Sexuality of 
Nature.” 

Mr. Grindon is a persistent projector of those royal roads to knowledge 
which begin in ignorance and lead, as certain German metaphysical paths 
have been said to lead, first into the woods—where, by the way, unlimited 
hallooing takes place—and, finally, up a tree. This is not Mr. Grindon’s 
first book. It is his worst, however, so far, and is a very good specimen of 
the sort of scientific works which is prepared for large and ill-informed 
audiences by men who, if their audiences were weil-informed, would write 
no books—none, at any rate, after their first one—or else would themselves 
become well-informed and write different books. 

There is this to be said in praise of the author as he appears in “ The Sex- 
uality of Nature,” that he has apparently read the works of a vast number of 
writers who treat more or less fully and directly of the subject he had in 
hand, and that not much relating to it can have escaped him, from Gedic- 
cus’s “ Defensio Sexus Muliebris” to Mr. Alexander Smith’s “ Life Drama,” 
and from the first chapter of the author of the Book of Genesis to the late 
Mrs. L. Maria Child's “ Letters from New York.” It is just as well that the 
necessity of adapting his book to the tastes of a popular audience led him 
generally to cite his authorities rather than quote from them at any great 
length ; and, therefore, while the book is so small as to frighten no one, a 
large list of names and titles is to be found in the notes, and may be con- 
sulted profitably by any student who wishes to pursue the subject, and espe- 
cially by any student who thinks that Euripides, Gediccus, Homer, Keats, 
Byron, The Phonetic Journal,“ a gifted lady of the West,” Claudian, F. W. 
Newman, and a hundred other such scientific authorities, will be of help to 
him. For magazine writers the list of authors and books is of great and 
unalloyed value. 

To use the words of the title-page, “The Sexuality of Nature” is “ An 
Essay,” of about a hundred pages, “ Proposing to show that Sex and the 
Marriage Union are Universal Principles, fundamental alike in Physics, Phys- 
iology, and Psychology.” Of course, a judicious use of the power of definition 
is necessary for the purposes of an essayist who proposes to show this, and Mr. 
Grindon accordingly defines marriage as meaning “all unions analogous to 
the humap, in the history of both matter and spirit,” and sex, he says, “ re- 
fers to the separate qualities or natures by which things universally fall into 
two great sections or divisions ’—meanings, as the author justly remarks, 
which are not the common ones, but “ far wider,” and which are sufficiently 
flexible for any purpose whatever. Given this definition whereon to stand, 
and one may prove hard-boiled eggs masculine and soft-boiled eggs feminine, 
or, as Mr. Grindon does, that land and water are respectively female and 
male ; that Oxygen is the father and Hydrogen the mother of the man-child 
HO ; that from the marriage of the bridegroom, Oxygen, with the bride, Cal- 
cium, we have Lime born into the world; that the “yellow, ferocious 
liquid, Nitric Acid,” is the son of honest and “ innocuous” parents, Oxygen, 
namely, and Nitrogen—we would add, that when he was small he was 
known as a lad of volatile character, went by the name of Nitrous Oxide, 
and was employed by many dentists and lyceum lecturers on science—that 
Potassium, “ when violently torn from its beloved Oxygen,” at the instance 
of the jealous Hydrogen, we presume, or the before-mentioned Calcium, 
“must be dungeoned in a fluid whence Oxygen is absent or the embrace is 
instantly renewed ;” that the Sun is the father, the Earth the mother, of all 
external heat ; that “the beautiful thing we denominate light is brought 
into existence by the animating action of the solar orb on a latent, lucipar- 
ous element diffused throughout space ;” that color “is born”—born a twin, 
we suggest—“ of the same sweet intimacy which produced light” ; that God’s 
Wisdom is masculine, his Goodness feminine, and that the two attributes 








unite in holiest marriage, which is known among men as God's Love ; that | 
the soul is sexually dual, including, as it does, “ the Intellectual-principle | 
and the Will-principle ;” that Science is masculine and Religion feminine ; | 
that the cerebrum is masculine and the cerebellum feminine ; that the | 
solid parts of the body are feminine and the fluids masculine, whence, 


as we suppose, it follows that tea-drinking is to be considered a dis- 


homo begins with an aspiration and ends with a woman, as he would say, 
or a thoughtless interjection? Or is it beautiful to say that homo is a word 
of the Creator because homo includes both sexes, and words being made of 
consonants and vowels are also, as regards their constituents, masculine 
and feminine? Or can it be that this following explanation means some- 
thing: “ Two sounds go to form each perfect articulation of the human 
voice ; two natures to form every soul that is spoken into being by the 
Divine One”? Or, going back to the original utterance, is it that its truth 
and beauty are not absolutely such, but only such to Mr. Grindon, and 
that they are such to him because non-existent and nonsensical? We leave 
it, baffled. 

But it is quite as clear as mud that, Nature being the expression of the 
divine Wisdom and the divine Goodness conjointly, she therefore only 
rarely presents us with forms bounded exclusively by straight lines, which 
represent only the divine Wisdom, or exclusively by curved 
which, being feminine, represent only the divine Goodness. “ Crystals,” 
says Mr. Grindon, “are perhaps the only examples of the former ’’—that is, 
of natural bodies bounded by straight lines exclusively—‘“ and as these 
are symbolical of truth (whether we take spars and salts, or the exquisite 
little stars and crosses of snow—water being one of the most emphatic 
emblems of truth), it is still insublimest harmony that straight lines should 
shape them, inasmuch as truth belongs to the intellect ;’ and Tenterden 
steeple being the cause of Goodwin Sands, Cuba must evidently be six times 
as large as Massachusetts. 

Mr. Grindon, and no one will blame him, is intolerant of bad logic 
Commenting on the fourth verse of the fourteenth chapter of Revelations, 
where it is said that the company of heaven is made up of those “ who have 
not been defiled with women,” he truly says that Barnes thinks that by de 
filement is meant excess, “an explanation,” remarks Mr. Grindon, “accus 
tomedly illogical.” We would suggest to him also that this Barnes is a 
Presbyterian. But, letting that pass, it is beyond a doubt that Barnes 
deserves to be called worse than illogical when we see how easily he might 
have found a perfectly plain and conclusive explication, which was, as we 
may say, staring him in the face: 


lines, 


“ Read by the light of correspondence, we see, as before, that by ‘ women’ 
are meant the affections, and that by ‘defilement’ is signified the indul 
gence of such kinds of affections as are opposed to divine command. For 
the affections may be directed either towards good or towards evil. In the 
former case, they are the counterpart of woman as she came from the hands 
of her Creator ; in the latter, of woman when she has sunk to be only so in 
name. The feminine nature is still there, but lost in degradation and cor- 
ruption. And as woman, in her purity, is the being of all others likest 
God, but in her impurity the most unlike, so the affections, when perverted, 
like the prowlers of the night, are the foulest occupants the soul can hold.” 

“On this principle of interpretation is it alone possible to extract a cohe- 
rent meaning from that extraordinary passage in the antediluvian history 
where it is said that ‘the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and they took them wives of all which they chose,’ Gen. vi. 2 
It was the unions here referred to, it will be remembered, which mainly in- 
duced the terrible visitation of the flood, showing that there must have been 
something enormously wicked in them.” 

“The ‘sons’ here mentioned denote the intellectual perceptions of truth 
enjoyed by the antediluvians; the ‘daughters’ their affectional desires. 
The sons are called ‘of God’ because these perceptions were pure and ex. 
alted ; the daughters are called ‘of men’ to indicate the relatively corrupt 
and perverse direction which the loves and desires of mankind had univer- 
sally fallen into; every generation succeeding Eve having sunk into deeper 
debasement. Now for the intellect to forego its knowledge of right and 
wrong, and deliberately associate itself with a corrupted will, is one of the 
most awful and heinous of sins. The duty of the understanding is to guide 
and instruct the affections ; and if it sees them go astray, to endeavor to re- 
claim them. How deep, therefore, the criminality when it wilfully descends 
and consorts with what it knows to be base and perverted. Such profana- 
tion it was, without doubt, which, carried out on a great scale, constituted 
the monstrous wickedness of the antediluvians.” 


Of course it was. An equally fine example of the new light thrown 
upon the Scriptures by interpretation, on the theory of the sexuality of 
nature, is to be found on page 63 : 


“For example: ‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want ; he mak- 
eth me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the sti// waters.’ 


tinctively masculine recreation, and we do not know why beef-tea, if it is | These allusions are not introduced simply to give completeness to the com- 
well made, is not of doubtful gender; that literature, trade, and com-| parison to the shepherd, in its physical reading. Beautifully indicating that 
merce are males, while deeds of kindness, love, and charity are females ; | pastoral care thinks both of food and drink for its flock, the deeper signifi- 
that vowels are of the feminine gender “ and the hard, sturdy consonant ” | cance shows that: mans heart and mind are alike the objects of God’s oe 

i a * : 7 | dence. For the ‘ still waters’ are the stores of truth, elsewhere called ‘ the 
is male, “and so,” observes our author,“ the unmarried vowel is rarely | r 


. iver of God,’ by which the intellect is irrigated and enriched ; the ‘green 
more than a thoughtless interjection,” and going on (and getting better, pastures’ are those sweet and nourishing aliments of the heart which are 
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found in deep faith and hope, and to which the sweet green fields of the bo- 

unof the country originally correspond. When it is said, ‘ 
full of thy riches; so is the great and wide sea,’ the same general signifi 
cane? is involved. For the earth, as we have seen, is the emblem of woman, 
and thus of the will,or the soul’s feminine half; and the sea of the under 
standing, and thus of its masculine. Hence again, in another place, praise is 


The earl’ is 


invited in the words, ‘ Let the floods clap their hands, and the Hills be j yful | movement against government inte rierence, not for it. The § 


together.’ a 


Nation. 


{might and main against it. 
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- 
| a little, we admit—tired of the Emperor; and the Puritans in this country, 


so far from contending for goverament meddling, in 1556 began to fight 


The prohibitory temperance Jegistation was 
snerally acknowledged to be a failure so early as 1855, and the Republican 


|} movement of the following year, so far as the North was concerned, was a 


South, it is 
| true, clamored for State rights; but what it did was to use the powers of 


° . . . ' - * - Pi 
When the relations of the human sexes ia love and marriage are dealt | the central government for the spread and perpetuation of its social theory. 


with, the author shows himself soft-hearted, but he remains as hazy-headed | 


as when among the loves of the plants and the flirtations of the chemical 
elements. We commend to his notice these remarks, which may be found 
in the Circular of the Oneida Communists. How to go nutting is the 
author's theme : 

“If you are a woman, be sure not to go unattended by at least one of 
the graver sex. You will find him indispensable in climbing trees and dis- 
lodging the fruit from inaccessible heights. A properly organized man 
has just that love of adventure which prompts him to ascend to the topmost 
boughs, and pluck from thence the largest and rarest nuts which the tree 
has to bestow. If you are a man, neglect not to associate with yourself cer- 
tain of the fairer sex; for in searching for the fruit at the foot of the tree, 
under fallen leaves and other obstructions, they are unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable.” 

There is a fine, practical tone about this, and an absence of wild theo- 
rizing which Mr. Grindon and other “scientific” writers on this subject 
would do well to emulate. 


MR. BRISTED ON GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE.* 


” 


Mr. BristTeD has written what the “lively’’ writers call a “spicy” 
book upon a very interesting subject, and even if it does not contain much 
that is new, it contains a great deal that is valuable very well put. The 
effect of Mr. Bristed’s argumentation is always diminished, however, by his 
habit of throwing everything he has to say into the shape of a party 
pamphlet, written as if persuasion or exposition were only half its object, 
the other half being the castigation of enemies and evil-doers, One never 
knows the moment, even when following him through the mazes of a dry 
economical disquisition, when he will take off his coat and treat himself to 
a bout with Greeley, Stevens, or some other friend of the “ interference 
theory,” and refuse to resume the thread of his discourse till he has given 
each of them a biack eye and bloody nose. The frequent recurrence of these 
episodes, however, is apt to weary all but the most enthusiastic disciples, 
and certainly makes Mr. Bristed’s audiences smaller than they would other- 
wise be. 

The first chapter, giving the history and explanation of the reaction 
which has set in of late against the /aisser-faire policy, which was all the 
rage twenty years ago, is interesting ; but the account it gives of the matter 
is, as it seems to us, incomplete. To Louis Napoleon’s great success in 
France, and to the disorders and anxieties created here by the anti-slavery 
struggle, Mr. Bristed ascribes the growth of the love of, or at least admiration 
for, “strong government,” by which the civilized world has been pervaded 
ever since 1848. But a strong government is not necessarily a meddlesome 
government. Continental governments cannot, on the whole, be said to be 
meddlesome in proportion to their strength. In fact, the weakest have 
generally been the most annoying. So Mr. Bristed maintains that we owe 
the combination of the love of strength with the love of interference, which 
he thinks he sees in our politics here, to the Puritan element, against which 
he repeats the old and well-known charges, although in a somewhat exag- 
gerated form, while, however, presenting the good side of Puritanism very 
fairly. 

We must say we think this explanation imperfect, and therefore some- 
what misleading. There is no doubt that there was a violent reaction in 
Europe in favor of strong government after 1848, It was due to the dread- 
ful troubles of that and the following year, and the display of ignorance and 
incompetence made by the revolutionary party wherever they raised their 
heads, in England as well as elsewhere. They showed little organizing | 
ability, little persistence, no proper appreciation of the difficulties they had | 
to contend with. They were beaten in the field with very little trouble, and 
they made such a sorry display of themselves in the forum that even their 
own friends did not dare to express much sorrow for seeing them gagged. 
But this reaction had really spent its force by 1857. The love of strong) 
government began to die out; Liberalism once more became the fashion ; 
Italy and Hungary began to raise their heads; Austria, the great centre of 


the reaction, was seen to be a failure; and Paris began to get a a * 





*“The Interference Theory of Government. By Charles Astor Bristed.” New} 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867, 


In other words, the South fought the battle of status; the Puritan North 
that of contract and free agency. 

What, in our opinion, has done most to promote the love of “ interfer- 
ence ” is neither the admiration of strong government evoked by the Napo- 
leonic régime in France nor yet the inquisitorial spirit of Puritanism, but 
the steady progress of the utilitarian theory of politics amongst that portion 
of the population whose opinions most strongly affect legislation—we mean 
the large reforming class which has within the last thirty years sprung up 
in all the more highly civilized countries, and which occupies itself actively 
and incessantly with all questions bearing on the social, moral, and physi- 
cal condition of the poorer classes. The leaders of this movement, in so far 
as it has had any political bearing, have been utilitarians of the Bentham 
school, and the most marked feature in their system has been their dislike 
of all absolute principles in politics. They have always refused to accept 
any theory as final and binding. The English and French free-traders were 
an offshoot of this school, but they ran away from it completely ; and Bas- 
tiat, whom the Free Trade League in this country seems to have taken 
for its high-priest, is almost as far away from them as Henry C. Carey. 
The young generation of politicians in England, however, all belong to it, 
and John Stuart Mill’s writings, in spite of the essay “ On Liberty,” have 
diffused its doctrines more widely than appears on the surface in this coun- 
try. Its doctrine with regard to the limits of the province of government 
is this, that government being simply the whole community organized for 
action, its business is te do whatever the good of the community requires, and 
what the good of the community requires is to be ascertained by reflection 
and discussion, and, in certain cases, by experiment. If it be proper, it will 
say, to take the money of people who may never enter it to build a park for 
popular recreation and the improvement of the popular health, it may also 
be proper to shut up public-houses. The end of government is neither 
liberty nor restraint, but the common weal. Liberty is, after all, but a 
means toanend. If the effect of prohibitory legislation be worse than the 
effect of free liquor, let it be swept away ; if not, not; but this has to be 
shown. Do not, therefore, prove the Maine-law men to be wrong by a 
mere deduction from a principle of your own manufacture, such as, “ That 
government is best which governs least ;” or, “ The proper function of gov- 
ernment is the protection of life and property.” This is simply “ high 
priori.’ nonsense. 

We have not space for an examination of Mr. Bristed’s denunciations of 
what he calls “ Aquarianism.” Many of his arguments are unanswerable, 
though marred by too much cudgeiling of opponents ; others are too palpa- 
bly d@ priori to suit our political tastes. But the book is a most useful one, 
and its appearance is opportune, and we wish it a wide circulation and care- 
ful consideration. 





SOME LATE LYRICS.* 


In the domain of morals the case is very different ; but in the realm of 
literature, where what the gods call theft the muses, with an eye to busi- 
ness, let pass under the softer name of plagiarism, the conscious thieves are 
not nearly so badly off as those who habitually steal unconsciously. Forget 
the moral law, and, beyond « doubt, it is better nine times in ten to be a 
Miss Braddon, under an alias, filching ideas from French novelists, than to 
be that young man who, in all innocence, publishes his “ Laura Matilda,” 
honestly fancying that it is not “Maud.” MHabitually, we said just 
| now, for no persons except young ladies expect authors to be more than 
| human, and to ask that authors shall always give us their own and not 

| quite often reproduce as theirs what has been put into their heads by other 
‘authors, is asking them to do what no author has yet done and what none 
ever will do. But the writer who not merely frequently gets his thoughts and 
| his forms from other writers, but habitually does so, is plainly a person who, 
| as author, has no valid reason for existing. This is to be said, of course, on 
the theory that authorship is not a trade merely. If it is only a trade, if the 
commercial test is the only test of the value of poems and other writings, 





Fi 1a . A Lover’ . Diary. By Alice Cary. ” With illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
leida, S67 

* ‘Voices of the Border. By Lieut.-Col. G. W. Patten, U.S.A.” New York: Hurd 
| & Houghton. 1867. 
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why then the plagiarist, conscious or unconscious, may, it is possible, be a 
very wise trader ; and Miss Cary, who is a popular writer, is not at all un- 
fortunate in being the writer of the volume before us. Otherwise it would 
be difficult enough to congratulate her on her ‘‘ Lover's Diary.” 

Sydney Dobell says in a pretty poem : 


* Peggy was kind, 
She would save the blind 
Black fly that shimmered the a 
And her quick hand stopped 
If a grass-moth dropped 
In the drifted snows of the pail.” 


le 
“we 


And Miss Cary says in the first of ‘‘ Mona’s Songs” : 


“IT knew it was tenderness for me 
That made him save the moth 
That had dropped into the milking pail, 
And was drowning in the froth.” 


The book is made up mainly of such reminiscences, and, so far as 


readers are concerned, is profitable only to those people who have not) 


read Tennyson, Jean Ingelow, and half a dozen other contemporary 
poets, and, to name three only, Wordsworth, Herrick, and Burns among 
those who are gone. 
pretty little images, for a lamb-like purity of sentiment, for an occa- 
sional happy adjective, would not be hard; but neither would it be hard 


to laugh at it for the sheepish tameness of its “ Rhapsodies,” for the 


comfortableness of its “‘ Despair,” for the extreme tenuity of its thoughts, | 


and for the total absence of any lover-like passion, Mona’s lover being a 
faint reflection, in very watery milk-and-water, of the lover existent in 
books and not in this flesh of ours. To speak the truth briefly, the book is 
a borrowed book. One other word, however, we must say, for fear any one 
should be misled. 


looks more like conscious than unconscious plagiarism. But there are in 


the book hundreds, we dare say, of cases which, as it appears to us, make it | 


perfectly plain that Miss Cary is what we have called her, a plagiarist 
without bad intentions. It is not dishonesty which offers as original this 
verse of Tennyson’s: 

“God's great gift of speech abused ;” 
nor which thus imitates the same poet in one of his imitations : 


‘Cruel little Mona! 
Very well she knew 
That just to have the buckle 
Upon her belt so blue. 
‘That just to have the ribbon,” etc., etc. 
Some readers will recognize Lieutenant-Colonel G. W. Patten as an old 
acquaintance when we say that he is the writer of “ The Seminole’s Reply.” 
: “Blaze with your serried columns ”’ 
that lay begins ; 
*“T will not bend the knee; 
The shackles ne'er again shall bind 
The arm which now is free ;” 
and so it goes on in a way which recalls to mind, in the most vivid manner, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this country. We were about to say that this 
figure of the Indian, as he appears when his war-paint is laid on to suit the 
taste of a West-Pointer, is the best thing in the book ; but there are some 
things better, we believe, in the “Songs of the Bower,” and even in the 


The N 


To praise it for smooth versification, for several | 


The case of parallelism which we have cited perhaps | 
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The trumpet is always sounding Colonel Patten to the field; the war 
horse is always champing on the bit; 


, 


war-ar 


the red levin is never quiet, nor 


the 


im, nor the warrior bard who and draws 


leaps for ever from his seat 


his shining blade; the war-bolt rolls without cessation ; the tocsin conti 


+) 


a; 
} 
i ; tae 


ally doth sound ; the war-hounds are waked with the lash of the Fury 
leaden rain falls and falls in rattling peals with the weil-known withering 
effect ; 
“ The warrior pale, in his gory mail, 
Resteth i : 


} ler her 
hh slience here ; 


| Fame perpetually twines the green laurel for cadets of the National Mili 
|; tary Academy at West Point; the banners are constantly waving, and so 
| are plumes and pennons, as the war-steeds rush past ; 


* We thread the brake, we swim the flood; 
} Onward! Huzza, Huzza!” 
Why not hurrah instead of huzza we do not know ; unless, indeed, we ac 


her 


Mer 


| count for it as for the levin and the plumes and the pepnons and the ot 
| properties. 


It isa good while since we read so much noisy language which seemed not 
only to have found the reader but to have left the writer perfectly unmoved, 
| The “‘ Songs of the 
| the Field.” 


fickle cl 


3ower ”’ are not so entirely factitious as the “ Songs of 
The gallant dragoon, or hussar, or what not, finds plenty of 
1armers of course ; of course he musically desires one constant breast 
somewhere among the society at the United States military posts on which 
| to lay his brow ; he curses fashion as a hollow mockery ; treasures tresses ; 
| drinks to eyes cerulean and to eyes of midnight hue; “ 


learns “ the lore of womankind ”; meets 


the lute ; 
coldly while through the 


wakes” 
“ber 
| Chamber soft music floateth rare, and in a great many ways shows excessive 
familiarity with the models of poems which were in vogue half a century 
ago. But there are some tolerable little pieces ; and when he says, address 

ing a statue of Venus, 
‘ Thy 


life a never ending hour,” 


| 
| 
| we are not sure that he has written wholly in vain. 
! 
| 


L Arrabdiat z, and Other Tales. By Paul Heyse Ih: 
German novelists whom foreign criticism pronounces novelists of the firs: 
rank. Indeed, foreign criticism hardly admits the existence of even tolera 
ble German novelists. The best of them are hardly known out of their 
own country. Freytag and Auerbach are names that mean nothing to 

thousands of Englishmen and Americans who know the names and works 
|of Sand and Balzac very well, and to thousands of Frenchmen who know 
Scott and Dickens and Thackeray. A part of the obscurity which hides 
German fiction from almost all but German eyes the Baron von Tauchnitz 
has set about removing. He has given us in English Auerbach’s “ On the 
Heights”; Fritz Reuter’s “In the year “13,” a vivid and merry little picture 
of village life which it is a real pleasure to look at; La Motte Fouqueé’s 
“ Aslauga’s Knight, and Other Tales,” and now “ L’Arrabiata” and three 
or four less-known stories by Paul Heyse, an excellent story-teller. This 
certainly a very good beginning of the department of fiction in the new 
“ Library of German Authors.” 


re ar 


is 


As yet it contains not one book that even a 





‘ : ; e ae » novel-reader may not allow himself to read, and that willingly. Miigye’s 

i “ Songs of the Field.” We are bound to say, however, that it is all pretty | apie: : i Hy do rene 

: ae P a8: 9 ‘ " | books, which are to come, are not, perhaps, to be spoken of so favorably 

9 bad ; if it were not that in publishing his poems the author yielded “ to the | ; ae ¢ ‘ P 

3 Rios 99 . | but Heyse atones for him, and would if he were worse than he is. Of 
frequent solicitations of friends,” we should hardly know how to forgive | SiS ER i ’ mA s =r? 

3 ‘ ‘ 3 j ., |“ L’Arrabiata "—‘“ The Vixen ” perhaps may pass for a translation of the 

3 him. And, by the way, how delightful it must be in a world out of which) pai ee ne . 

f . Per ‘ ‘ epithet—it is not too much to say that it is one of the most exquisite of 

& so long ago Jonathan died, and David likewise was gathered to his fathers, | < 


: ‘ , : oe | ies— fectly finished gem. 
for a man to find that he has tied to him a circle of friends willing and eager | vaemieni msi. cnet ineuuenialtas 


to endorse a couple of hundred of lyrical pieces such as these are! Such, for 
example, as this: | 


A Treatise on the Law of Patents. By George T. Curtis. Third edition. 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co.)—The value of this work is too well known to 
| lawyers to need our word upon the subject. Much of the present edition is, 

| however, entirely new, for the author has justly felt that the changes of the 
So eee ee ceenes on cag teenlt : |law which have occurred within the last eighteen years cannot be fully 
By the re 4 power of mighty song. | dealt with by a mere edition of foot-notes. The text of the book has been 
beng enn yeaa ng 25 geese accordingly remodelled and enlarged. Mr. Curtis has had much experience 
‘in the branch of the law which he has here treated, and has studied the 
authorities with care. Few lawyers are as well qualified to prepare such a 
| work, and none are likely to undertake the difficult task of rivalry. The 
| present edition contains a somewhat larger proportion of mere quotations 
, from judicial opinions than a severe critic could approve as part of the text, 
| but if such a fault is to be excused in any law-book a treatise on patents cer§ 
tainly has the most excuse. The technicalities of machinery are added to 
| those of law, making it more difficult than usual to extract any principles 
| from the decisions. So far as we are able to judge, all the reported cases are 
' mentioned in this book, and their substance correctly stated 


** Wake, lady, wake! that gentle eye 

The voice of music bids uncilose ; 

We stand beneath thy lattice high 
To woo thee from thy soft repose. 


And the very devil Asmodeus, who had so low an opinion of earthly friend- 
ship, and who, since the days of King David, had seen no example of it 
which at ali realized his ideal, might have been moved to praise on learning 
that the author’s friends stood by him in the publication of these dactyls: 


‘** Yon is the steed all arrayed for the battle, 
See how he paweth and pants for the plain; 
*Tis the clash of the sabre, he knoweth its rattle— 
Spring to the saddle and yield him the rein. 
ld as your manners, 
Flourish your banners, 
Strike for the star of the eagle and shield ; 
For women *t is sighs, and for children ‘t is prattle, 
For men ‘t is the trumpet which sounds to the field.” 
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any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisile amount of postage stamps. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TuE Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


Ir would be well for those who are dissatisfied with the Congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction and are now placing it in danger by their 
desertion or denunciations to let the world know as soon as possible 
what they would substitute for it. A good many of them—Mr. Ewing, 
of Ohio, for one, in his recent letter explaining the Republican defeat 
in that State—talk as if Congress was seeking to establish negro ascen- 
dency at the South, and had instituted negro suffrage there for this 
purpose of malice aforethought. Put it is well known that Congress 
only came to negro suffrage slowly and reluctantly, and after trying 
another plan, which actually left the gevernment of the Southern 
States in the hands of the whites. The prompt and cheerful accept- 
ance of the constitutional amendment, though it did not in our opinion 
exact as much by any means as it ought to have done, would no 
doubt have satisfied the North sufficiently to have secured the admis- 
sion of the Southern senators and representatives to their places. The 
amendment, was, however, deliberately and ostentatiously rejected ; 
notjon the ground that the conditions that it contained were hard or 
unreasonable—this even the Philadelphia Convention did not venture 
to maintain—but on the ground that the South ought not to be 
required to submit to any conditions whatever. After this, Congress 
had two courses open to it. One was to readmit the South without 
any stipulation or concession whatever, except the acceptance of 
emancipation as an accomplished fact, leaving the negroes to be sub- 
jected to any régime short of re-enslavement that the whites pleased, 
and taking no security whatever against a repetition of the revolt 
against the United States Government. The other was to introduce 
into the work of reconstruction some new element; since the disloyal 
portion of the Southern population would not do it, to appeal to the 
loyai. 

Now the first of these courses would, it is notorious, have only 
pleased a very small section of the Northern people. Only a very 
small minority, and that mainly composed of avowed secessionists, 
would have been satisfied to see the South return to its place in the 
Union as if nothing had happened. This is no supposition. It is as 
well ascertained as anything in politics can be. Most people called 
for conditions of some kind ; and all acknowledged that if any condi- 
tions were allowable, those contained in the constitutional amendment 
were not unreasonable, and were in fact as little as could be asked. 
There then remained the admission of the negroes to the suffrage, at 
least for the purpose of electing constitutional conventions. Many 
people were willing to see the color test abolished, but wanted an edu- 
cational test substituted for it. To this there were two objections: 
' first, that an educational test, to be of any real value, and to be free of 
any indirect discrimination against color, had to be imposed not only 
on those on whom the suffrage had still to be bestowed, but on those 
already in possession of it. Ignorance is ignorance, whether the voter be 
a white ora black man. It was, however, admitted that to force the poor 
Southern whites to learn to read before voting again would be an out- 
rage to which they would not submit, On this no party at the North 
was prepared to insist; not the Democrats, because they have always 
opposed the idea that popular intelligence was a political necessity ; 
and not the Republicans, because they, too, in forgetfulness of their 
earlier creed, were cheated by their anxiety to do the negro justice 
into proclaiming the suffrage to be the “ natural right” of every adult 
male, Some went further, and maintained even that anybody was 
competent to decide any question of government by the aid of “com- 
Moreover—and by this consideration the Republicans 
were perhaps more influenced than by any other—the imposition of an 
at the present election, that is, at the moment when 
needed by the nation, would have excluded 
most of them, and have left the work of reconstruction substantially 
where it stood, It was said, and with great justice, too, that by ad- 


mon sense,” 


educational test 


most 


necro votes were 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | mitting all to vote, a pressure would be applied to the whites in favor 
|of popular education which could be applied in no other way; that 


| inno other way could the negroes so well learn their duties as citizens, 
‘and in no other way could they so well force the local authorities to 
do them justice. 

It may turn out that Congress, in adopting this latter course, made 
a mistake; but this does not yet appear, and until it does appear 
those who oppose it are bound to tell us what they would have done 
had they had their way. Legislation is not a puzzle intended for the 
exercise of the wits. It is a means of affecting the lives and happiness 
of whole communities, and those who criticise it have a higher duty 
than that of finding fault; they are bound to tell their neighbors how 
to amend. It is all very well to rail against “negro ascendency,” but 
what ascendency should be substituted for it? Into whose hands, at 
the South, will you commit the task of reorganizing the government, 
if not to a majority of the whole people? It is no doubt hard to shut 
out so many whites because they have taken part in the rebellion; but 
if you do not like this, are you prepared to let them shut out those who 
did not take part in it, but opposed it with all their might? It is no 
doubt hard to keep so large a portion of the United States soil so long 
under military rule, but then what kind of rule would be set up if the 
military were withdrawn? How would the elections, for instance, be 
conducted? How large a proportion of the Southern population would 
enjoy any protection for either life or property? Which is more inju- 
rious to free government—the rule of an organized military force, acting 
under laws passed by a deliberative body, or the rule of the knife and re- 
volver, the vigilance committee and the mob ? 

These are important questions which every fair-minded man is 
bound to ask himself, and at least try to answer before he begins rail- 
ing at Congress, Of the thousands who do rail at it, however, proba- 
bly not one per cent. give them a moment’s consideration. What they 
do is to put themselves through a grand “high priori” process, in 
which they arrange the facts to suit themselves, and make them appear 
something like this: “ Here is a large, intelligent community of men of 
our own race, with an admirable system of law, who, though they 
have been in rebellion, have submitted with a good grace to defeat. 
They have emancipated their slaves cheerfully at our request. They 
know the negro well, and, having been brought up with him, of course 
feel kindly disposed toward him, and are anxious for his welfare and 
elevation. Being weak and ignorant, of course the sheriff and police and 
judges devote more care and attention to his interests than they do to 
those of white men, and as to the white inhabitants generally, of 
course they are kind and fair in their dealings with him, as they are 
deeply interested in his prosperity. Yet Congress, animated by mere 
spite and malevolence, without the slightest necessity or provocation, 
has disfranchised a large body of the most intelligent whites, and by 
giving the suffrage to all the blacks has handed over to them the goy- 
ernment of the entire South. We see the result in Virginia.” 

We have made no attempt to extenuate the result of the late elec- 
tion in Virginia. We have our own opinion of the gentry who have 
there undertaken the task of “leading” the blacks, and have expressed 
it very freely. But that such people should get control of the blacks at 
the outset, and having got control of them should abuse it, was natur- 
ally to be expected. The liability of the freedmen to be misled by 
demagogues on their first entrance into political life is one of the 
unfortunate results of their having been so long degraded slaves; and 
the proper medicine for this weakness is, we take it, participation in 
the government. To regard the existence of the weakness as a reason 
for not attempting to apply the remedy, is about as sensible as refus- 
ing to teach a man to swim owing to the certainty that at first he 
would probably flounder a good deal and get his head under water. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the large negro majorities 
are due in the main to the intentional abstinence of the whites from 
voting. A phenomenon of the same kind is by no means unfamiliar at 
the North—the refusal of the rich and well-educated to vote or take 
any active interest in public affairs, through disgust or despair or love 
of ease. It has been and is constantly witnessed in this city, and with 
deplorable results. New York is governed by as ignorant a. class and 
one more depraved than even the worst of the negroes; but the disgust 
and neglect of the rich and educated usually call down denunciation 
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on them rather than on the class to which they leave the work of gov- 
ernment. Moreover,if we once admit that the negroes ought to be dis- 


franchised wherever the whites choose to abstain from voting, we of 


course surrender the game. It being once established that if the whites 
do not vote the negroes are to blame, the whites will stop voting all over 
the South and leave us to do the rest for them. A more absurd prin- 
ciple it would be impossible to introduce into politics, The true way, 


in our opinion, to make the whites take their proper part in the gov- 


ernment of the South, is to show them that if they choose to sulk they 


will be ruled by the blacks, If they are once made sure of this, which 
as yet they are not, we venture to predict they will soon take an active 
part in elections. 





THE POPE AND THE CATHOLIC NATIONS. 


Tue Pope and his advisers, and in fact the Catholic clergy through- | 


out the world, seem to be, with regard to the possession of the Papal 
territory, in a state of mind somewhat difficult for laymen to under- 
stand. They defend their retention of Rome mainly on the ground 
that, owing to the nature of the Pope’s functions and the influence and 
authority he exercises over men of all nations, it would be very inex- 
pedient for him to become the subject of any other potentate, and this 


he must do if he relinquishes his temporal sovereignty. Access to 


him, they say, might be denied by the power in whose dominions he | 


was residing ; he might be prohibited from performing certain official 
acts; or exposed to threats and penalties, or other persecution, in case 
he did perform them; or might be actually subjected to duress in 
order to extort spiritual concessions from him, as he was in the time 
of the first Napoleon. This is a kind of argument with which every- 
body is familiar, and the force of which anybody who is in the habit 
of arguing at all can appreciate. 
from expediency which is used by worldly politicians every day. It 
owes, however, most of its force to the hypothesis that the Pope's 


influence has undergone no material modification within the last two | 
hundred years. In some respects, the influence is greater than it was in the 


last century. His control over the Catholic clergy is much more com- 
plete than it was a hundred yearsago. Before the French Revolution a 
Catholic priest in England was a sight rarely seen ; in Ireland, he was 
a wretched fugitive who risked his life every time he said mass or 
celebrated a marriage. 
tion, possessing large landed estates, closely allied with all the great 
houses of the kingdom, and intensely F'rench in their feeling, pluming 


themselves rather on being one of the great bodies of the state than a) 


part of the visible Church, There was accordingly, at that time, a| 
“ Galiican Church,” whose obedience to the Pope was only partial, and 
which possessed certain well-defined rights and privileges which 
the Pope dared not infringe. In Germany, there were prince-bishops, 
with territory of their own, to which they attached more, or at least 
as much, importance as they did to their sacerdotal dignity, and which 
tempted, and in fact forced, them into an attitude of independence 
and often of defiance toward the Papacy, and their spirit infected all 
the minor clergy. 

Since the French Revolution, however, all the great territorial 
clergy have been swept away. Priests in France are now persons | 
without any social dignity or importance, except what they derive | 
from the nature of their functions, and the importance of their funce- 


tions of course depends on the power and exaltation of the Church | 


whose ministers they are. They accordingly sink the Frenchman in 


the priest as they never did in old times, and obey orders from Rome | 


as faithfully and zealously as the prefect obeys those he receives from 
Paris. The same thing may be said of the Irish Catholic clergy. 


They have, as a body, come into existence within eighty years, and | 


they serve the Vatican without making any examination of the na- 
ture or extent of its powers. The transformation of the clergy into 
Ultramontanists has not been so thorough in Germany; but it has’ 
taken place. Had, in short, the power of the clergy over the people | 
increased within the present century in the ratio of the power of the 
Pope over the clergy, he would be one of the most formidable poten- 

tates in the world. But it has not. Ireland and Bavaria, and perhaps | 
Naples, are the only countries in the world in which the Catholic 


Nation. 


It is the ordinary argument drawn 


In France, the clergy were a powerful corpora- 


a7o 


clergy can be said to possess political power at all, and even there it 


How much it bas diminished in Ireland is 


has gre atly diminished, 


shown by the history of Fenianism, and by the necessity under which 
the clergy labor of maintaining an attitude of fierce political hostility 
to the English Government, in direct opposition to the interests of the 
Catholic Church in England. The Mannings and Newmans have, in 
fact, in their efforts to win England back to Catholicism, 
effective opponents than the Cullens and MacHales. 
decline of clerical influence, even amongst the most ignorant people in 


Europe, would require a history of All the forces of 


no more 


To account for the 


* rationalism.” 
modern society have had something to do with it. 
| The main argument in support of the Pope's political independence, 
| however, is based, as we have said, on the sf Laproia that this 
fluence has undergone no decline at all; that the clergy, 
to orders from him, might bring about serious political ¢ omplications, 
and that any European sovereign who got the Pope into his possession 
might use him as a cat’s- 
} as we have before 
preciate ; 


in- 


in obedience 


paw for the annoyance of his neighbers. 
said, is an argument we can all 


This, 
understand and ap- 
but perhaps the very best reply to it is the indifference of all 
It very doubtful 
| whether any Catholic power would object in the least to his taking up 
his abode in Buckingham Palace or at Potsdam, if he chose to go. la 
| so far as they are troubled at all just now by what is taking place at 
Rome, they are troubled by his grief and uneasiness rather than by any 
anxiety as to his probable domicile. All Catholics of high rank in 
Europe, whether they care anything about Catholicism or not, have an 
old feudal feeling of attachment to the Pope’s person. 


the Catholic monarchs as to where he resides, is 


Reverence for 
him and his office has been for ages an essential element in Continental 
| gentlemanhood, one of the marks of good birth and breeding, like 
loyalty to the king; and there are probably thousands in Europe te 
day afflicted by the sight of the old man’s troubles who have never 
been to confession, or perhi ps to mass, since their mothers made them 
take their “ first communion,’ 
personage. 


‘and to whom the ordinary priest is a sorry 
There is an abundance of this feeling in Austria and Ba- 
varia and amongst the French Legitimists. The great body of the 
French people are interested in him rather because France has had him 
under her protection, and because it will never do for France to be 
foiled by Italy, than because his Holiness is to them anything especially 
sacred, Inthe French army there are probably very few officers and 
men who would give a glass of absinthe for his Holiness’s blessing, or 
who care a rush who holds Rome, provided French honor is safe. 

The relations of the Irish patriots to the Holy See form a curious 
subject of study. The Irish are, perhaps, at this moment—always 
| excepting the Tyrolese—the most pious Catholics in Europe, but, like 
| so many other things about them, their piety almost defies analysis. 
‘It seems to have a very large political element in it. They are, for 
| instance, furiously Catholic in their professions and beat even the 
Tyrolese in outward devotion to their clergy, but this seems to be 
| mainly due to the fact that England is Protestant, for of late years the 
clergy have been unable to restrain any political movement against 
| 
| 


} 


England. This seems to lead one to the conclusion that their Catholic 
zeal is wholly political; but anybody who took this view of it would 
| soon find himself totally mistaken, for he would find that everywhere 
out of the British Isles they cared nothing for political considerations 
whatever and all for religious ones, For instance, on the Continent 
| their sympathies have always run with arbitrary power and against 
liberalism, provided the monarch were a good Catholic. They sided 
with Austria against Hungary and Italy and Prussia, with the King of 
Naples against his own subjects, with the Queen of Spain against hers, 
| with the Pope against everybody. There has not been a tyrant, bigot, 
| or oppressor, no matter how cruel or unscrupulous, on the stage of 
European politics for the last forty years who has not found a thorough- 
going apologist in the Irish Catholic press, except the Emperor of Rus- 
‘sia, Poland being Catholic, they have poured out the vials of their 
wrath on him pretty freely, though they have no special liking for the 
Poles. To cap the climax, the Irish Catholics no sooner began to be 
| a power in American politics than they threw their weight on the side 
-|of slavery, mainly, as we have always believed, owing to the predomi- 
nance of the Puritan element in the anti-slavery party. 
Whether the Pope leave Rome, therefore, or stay in it as a political 
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dependent of the King of Italy, it would make no essential change in 
his relations to Catholic nations, In the first place, according to the 
ecclesiastical doctors themselves, it is not in human power to weaken 
r the visible Church, 
less vigorously, 


his authority ove ITad this doctrine been preached 
would now be likely to receive 
but his children have been so 
constantly assured that the gates of hell cannot prevail against him, that 
they look on at his struggle with the gates in question with unnatural 
and unfilial calm. Inthe next place, even if his influence over Catholic 
nations were greater than it is, any attempt to force him to use it under 
dictation would produce a prodigious reaction in his favor, and cer- 
tainly cover his persecutor with confusion. The great and real reason 
after all for his staying in Rome is that he has always lived there; 
in the Catholic Church long usage has almost the force of law. More- } 
over, he is there surrounded by the paraphernalia of his office—his | 
churches, his ruins, his relics, and the vast collections of antiquarian 
remains of which he has for thirteen hundred years been the faithful 
guardian. Nobody but a barbarian would ever seek to chase him out 
of the Vatican or close on him the doors of St. Peter’s. The claim | 
the Church doctors make that the Papal territory belongs to the Church | 
by divine right, as property of a peculiarly sacred kind, is, of course, 
a claim to which a modern politician has no reply to make. In modern 
society, when a man attempts to tax people or lock them up by virtue | 
of an express commission from the Almighty, there is rarely any at- 
tempt made to confute him, either by new or different interpretations, or | 
counter visions and revelations, The received practice now is to knock | 
him down or tie him up and go on one’s way; and it is in this fashion 
that the claimants of “the patrimony of St. Peter” will probably at | 
last find themselves disposed of. But we should nevertheless be sorry | 
to see the Italians ever become ashamed of the Papacy. | 

The achievements of ancient Rome are a very precious heritage for 
any nation to possess; but so, let us add, are the achievements of the | 
Catholic Church. We do not mean by this the work she did in Chris- | | 
tianizing the barbarians or in keeping the lamp of learning alive in the | 
dark ages, though these were grand things to do, We mean the prodi- | | 
gious example of organizing power, of power of moral rule, which the | 
Italian race through her has displayed. Italians are just now somewhat | 
in disrepute. The affairs of the new kingdom are not going well. | 
The great statesmen who brought about Italian independence have | 
perished untimely, and their survivors have been displaying in these 
latter days enthusiasm rather than judgment, zeal rather than knowl- 
edge, the virtues of agitators and dreamers rather than those of soldiers 
and politicians. But to all doubters and sneerers at Italian capacity | 
for government, Italians need no better reply than to point to the Pa- 
pacy which so many of them at this moment regard as at once their 
enemy and their shame. There has never been in the world a more 
extraordinary example of what may be done by pure mind and pure will 
than the Church affords; and it ought not to be forgotten that the men 
who built the Church up as an organization, who framed its body of 
law, who spread the network of its rule over the earth, who have 
perpetuated it to this hour, and who supply its emissaries with the en- 
ergy which throbs even more fiercely along the outer verge of civiliza- 
tion than it does in Rome itself, are and have always been Italians. In 
the Church, in fact, Italy may be said to have for a second time con- 
quered the world. 


doubtless he 
more assistance from the arm of flesh; 


a little 


COMPULSORY HYGIENE. 


THERE are some symptoms of reaction in England in the matter of 
athletic exercises. Mr. Charles Roundell, a fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, who has himself been a boating man of some eminence, has recently 
testified before the Parliamentary Commission that in his opinion athletic 
pursuits at the great universities are becoming a “ nuisance ”’ and are inter- 
fering sadly with study ; that the prevailing addiction to them, moreover, 
has made proficiency in them, in the estimation of the undergraduates, the | 
highest kind of merit, scholastic excellence only secondary, and, in fact, | 
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to a poorer class of students than those who at present frequent them be 
successful, a much smaller proportion of the undergraduates would be 
interested in athletic sports, and they would become in a greater degree 
than at present the amusement of the rich and ostentatiously idle. 
That they will ever cease to hold a high place in the estimation of a large 
mass of young Englishmen as long as the English social organization is 
what it is, and the English upper classes able to extract as much enjoy. 
ment out of country life as they now do, is very unlikely. But they may 
very readily get to be ostentatiously eschewed, as they have been in times 
past, by young men who have their own way to make in the world, who are 
fond of study, and who want to take a high place as scholars. In fact, it is 
easy tosee how very readily pale faces, thin fingers, bright eyes, ‘“ midnight 
oil,” and “frail tenements” for lofty spirits might once more become 
as fashionable amongst students as they were fifty years ago and less. 


In this country the danger of such a reaction is even greater than in 
England. There has during the last seven or eight years been a great rage 
amongst us for “ physical culture.” The “ professors of hygiene,” both the 
light and heavy weights, have had a royal time. The magazines have 
been deluged with discourses upon the dignity of the body, and the duty of 
keeping it in good condition. Gymnasia and bowling-alleys were, in the 
first fever of the enthusiasm, opened at some of the colleges, where not 


| very many years ago such appendages would have been considered snares 


set by Satan for the unwary. Even private families in the country towns 
took to bowling as a useful amusement. A passion for skating too spread, 
| especially amongst young women, resulting not only in great benefit to their 
| health, but in the production of some very sweet things in boots and petti- 
coats. Some games, such as base-ball and cricket and boat-racing, have 

| received an impetus which they have not yet lost, and perhaps will not lose, 
amongst a large class of young men. 

There are now, nevertheless, symptomsof a reaction. The skating fever 
_ has unquestionably subsided. Horseback exercise in this city has decidedly 
fallen off, and we venture to say has fallen off too in those country towns in 
| which ten years ago it was prevalent. Large numbers of bowling-alleys 
have been converted into lumber, and we fear the regular hubitués of the 
eatiage gymnasia might be counted on one’s fingers. The “light gymnas- 
tics” still hold their own, but it is mainly amongst children, who have to 
take them as part of their school training. The attempts of the professors 
to get adults to take “rhythmic drill” have not generally been successful. 
Boating continues at one or two colleges, but not over ten per cent., if so 
many, of any one class take part in it. There are, it is true, in most of the 
colleges a set of young men who, though not specially interested in their 
general health, are interested in their muscular development, and who feel 
the flexors and extensors of their arms from day to day with considerable so- 
licitude. But, on the whole, we think it may be said that “ physical cul- 
ture” is losing ground amongst us, although we do not mean to say that 
we are at all likely to fall back to the point at which the late rage for it 
found us. 

There are, however, special reasons why in American colleges it should 
not be left to individual taste or inclination. There is in Mr. A. D. White's 
report on the Cornell University a hint about compulsory gymnastics as 


| part of a regular college training which is well worthy of serious consider 


ation. The reproach levelled by the “Goths” against the “ Classicists,” 
that with all their fondness for the ancient world they have neglected to 
imitate its appreciation of gymnastics, is legitimate enough. Whether we 
look at the universities, as the Goths look at them, as places in which 
young men ought to learn a money-making trade ; or, as the Classicists look 
at them, as places in which young men are to get general cultivation of 
their minds, the value of physical culture as part of a course of training 
for active life is equally undeniablo. It is not in the least necessary for a 
young man’s success in life that he should be able to pull a certain number 
of strokes to the minute in a boat, or to “ put up” a hundred pounds weight 
of dumb-bell, or to trot seven miles an hour, but it is necessary, in order 
that college training should be of any real service to him, that he have a 
good digestion. The theory of the value of great muscular power to gen- 
eral efficiency in life, which the Muscular Christians preached with some 
success for a good many years, has been completely upset by the now well- 
recognized doctrine, that, for practical purposes, the condition of the inter- 
nal organs, the heart, lungs, and stomach, is the important matter, and 
that, unless these are strong and well developed, a man with immense 





when not combined with physical power, in some degree contemptible. | lifting or boxing or walking power may be a mere weed. And it is well 
There are various other symptoms that, in the eyes of all the more thought- | known that a man may be capable of great exertion of muscular strength 
ful of the younger men, the muscular régime is undergoing nearly as great | on “a spurt” without having these organs by any means well developed. 
a decline as it has undergone in Mr. Roundell’s, and it is not impossible | It is the condition of the internal viscera, too, rather than of the external 
that should the movement now in progress to throw the universities open | muscle, which seems to affect character, in so far as character can be affected 
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by the body at all. The pugilist has been held in low repute morally 
from the very earliest days as aman on whom little dependence could be 
placed in circumstances calling for prolonged display of courage and forti- 
tude—a striking illustration of the small moral value of “ training,” al- 
though in our day a great deal is claimed for it under this head by boating 
men and even by the patrons of the P. R. They tell us thatit gives young 
men an invaluable lesson in temperance, chastity, self-control, and other 
cognate virtues. It is a curious and instructive fact that the one man whom 
Xenophon held up to execration, by name, asa skulker and coward and 
marauder, during the retreat of the Ten Thousand, was a distinguished 
Thessalian pugilist—and this in an age when pugilists cecupied a very re- 
spectable social position. 

Although, therefore, the acquisition of muscle by a young man may do 
nothing either for his health or character or worldly prospects, it is certain 
as anything of the kind can be that all three of them depend largely on 
the state of his digestion. There is hardly a doubt that there is no walk 
in life in which, other things being equal, the prizes are not won by the | 
man who has the best stomach. He is pretty sure to have the clearest | 
head, the strongest hope, the greatest fortitude, most power of sustained la- | 
bor, and most elasticity under reverses. He is pretty sure, too, to have | 
most power of acquisition. It must be remembered that we have said | 
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f the process in any 


acknowledged by professors that the disagreeableness of 
appreciable degree lessens the value of the discipline. 
As matters stand, both gymnasia and lectures on physical culture, as 
long as exercise is left optional, are in nine cases out of ten useless. Labor 
of body is, to nearly all young men, nearly as repulsive as labor of mind. 
To those on whom sedentary habits are firmly fixed, regular exercise is ten- 
fold more repulsive than study. The more muscles need use, the more they 
recoil from it. Exertion is to nobody so dreadful as to the dyspeptic ; so 
that, unless it is made compulsory, physical culture is not very likely to play 
a great part for apy length of time in any place of education, The present 
rage for developing muscle, and producing the faculty of making great ex 
ertions for a short period, is practically worthless, has led to nothing, and 
will lead to nothing. It produces no permanent etfect on the health ; those 
who are most affected by it are, before they begin to develop muscle at all, 
the strongest and healthiest of their class, and are apt to be the least studi 


ous. Their number, too, is very small, and their example powerless. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Panis, October 18, 1867 


A VERY curious lawsuit, that has been pending for over thirty years, 


“ other things being equal.” No facility in digesting food will, of course, between the crown and a private individual, has just been terminated by a 
put a blockhead on a level with a man of talent, or a constitutional slug-| verdict in favor of the latter, a Mademoiselle Pallix, who, after an heroic 
gard on a level with a conscientious and pertinacious drudge. But the rule! struggle, during which she has employed her last cent in the defence of 
is sufficiently near accuracy for educational purposes, and it is from the | her rights, now finds herself repaid for all her efforts and anxieties by the 
point of view of collegiate training that we are talking of it. Moreover, possession of property worth a million and a half of francs. 

we do not put forward these views with regard to digestion as something | It appears that, in 1833, Flora Hyacinth Pallix, who supported herself 
novel and original. They are now tolerably trite, and may be found set’ by teaching the harp in this city, inherited through the death of her father, 
forth with great abundance of illustration and ornament in some hundreds | Gieorge Pallix, money-changer, the famous lawsuit in question, dating from 
of magazine articles, “ student’s guides,” and lectures on “ hygiene” and | the middle of last century, and growing out of a contested claim to a portion 
physical culture. We reiterate them simply for the purpose of suggesting | of the shore in the neighborhood—equally rich in natural beauty and in 
the query whether colleges are any more justified in giving a degree to a/| historic and traditional associations—of the abbey fortress so well known 
man who neglects his health than to a man who neglects his studies ; | in the religious and political struggles of the Middle Ages as “ Mount Saint 
whether, success in the acquisition of knowledge and in all professional | Michael in Peril of the Sea.” 

careers depending so largely on health, and health depending so largely on| ‘The fame of Mount Saint Michael dates from the earliest ages of the Chris 
exercise, the taking of exercise should be left optional with students, any tian faith. It is a steep, rocky hill, surrounded by the sea at every tide, and 
more than their acquisition of a certain amount of Greek or Latin or math- | accessible only by a single winding pathway cut in the substance of the rock : 
ematics. We suspect it would be rather more difficult for a professor to | on the top of the elevation is the village, and above the village the fortified 
show a young man the connection between the ability to translate Homer | abbey with its magnificent cathedral—one of the wonders of old French archi- 
and success in life, than between daily practice in the gymnasium and suc- | tecture—its splendid library and unrivalled views, and its terrible dungeons. 
cess in life. | In ancient times the jurisdiction of the abbey extended far and wide over 
There remains of course the difficult question of deciding how physical | the adjacent shores, flat and shallow, which are left bare for miles by the 
exercise could be made a part of a college course ; how a college faculty Immense lines of dyke meet the eye in every direction, 
could exact a good digestion of students as a qualification for a degree; in | enabling the patient industry of the people to reclaim large portions of the 
what way allowance could be made for constitutional and irremediable | shore thus protected from the sea. Occasionally, however, the sea breaks 
delicacy. It would hardly do to serve out rations of tough beefsteak or through the dykes, destroys in an hour the work of years, and spreads ruin 
salt pork to the graduating class,and watch the effect upon them during | among the peasantry. The vast extent of sands lying round the Mount is 
the ensuing twenty-four hours. Of course anything so novel presents at constantly traversed by the people of the region; but no trace of roads is 
the outset a great many difficulties of detail, and it would be easy enough | visible. The sea twice a day obliterates all sign of travel, hollows out new 
to conjure up a long string of very amusing ones. But, however trouble-| channels for the streams that flow into the bay, and leaves shifting patches 
some it might be to enforce a regulation requiring students to keep well, | of quicksands, all the more dangerous that their position is constantly 
there would be no more difficulty in compelling them to take a certain changing, which have swallowed up, in the course of ages, a goodly army 
amount of physical exercise every day than there is in compelling West | of men and beasts. The region is subject, moreover, to a visitation of heavy 
Point cadets to learn to drill or ride on horseback. There is a wide-spread | sea-fogs, frequently fatal to travellers who, losing their way, are unable to 
belief, which the professors of ‘hygiene have done much to foster, that in | 


receding tide. 





get across the bay before they are overtaken by the returning tide ; to 


order for exercise to have a good effect on the digestion, it must be volun- | 
tary and must be agreeable in its nature—must, for instance, be taken in | 
pleasing society, or in fine scenery, or to the sound of inspiriting music. | 
Of course, exercise taken under such circumstances is likely to be more | 
beneficial than exercise taken as a task ; but it is a great mistake to sup- | 
pose that exercise taken as a task is not beneficial at all. Nearly all the | 
hard physical labor of the world is done as detestable drudgery. Most of | 
it, too, is very inadequately rewarded, and is uncheered by much hope or | 
imagination ; and yet the men who doit, if not overtasked and decently | 
fed, are nearly all healthy and can digest anything. Hod-carrying is per- | 


certain species of mirage ; and to various striking atmospheric effects. In 
the olden time it was the scene of many battles, and the possession of the 
Mount was hotly contested on many occasions by the English and French. 
The monks were stout soldiers, and handled the pike and the culverin 
with all] the skill and zeal of experienced warriors. The fishermen and sea- 
weed-gatherers are always busy there; but even at this day the number 
who perish on these formidable sands is considerable. No part of France is 
richer in legends—wild, pathetic, terrible—than the neighborhood of the 
Mount Saint Michael. 

The lawsuit which constituted the sole bequest of the old money-changer 


haps the most repulsive and monotonous kind of paid labor; and yet hod- | to his daughter was begun by the heirs of a certain Quinette de la Hogue, 
carriers do not know what dyspepsia is, and can sleep at any hour and in| who had succeeded in obtaining, in 1754, a grant of ali the shore about the 
any posture. A walk ora solitary ride on horseback, taken as a “constitu-| Mount. This grant roused a violent opposition on the part of the monks of: 
tional,” is commonly spoken of as something intolerable; but a man who | the Mount, of the various seignorial families of th® region, and of the 
was forced to take one every day would unquestionably be a more valuable | peasants of the entire countryside, all of whom had been accustomed, from 
man, and enjoy more happiness on the whole, than a man who, needing it | time immemorial, to pasture their sheep and cattle on the waste lands in 
equally and finding it equally repulsive, did not take it. Most young men | question, and to gather along its edges the seaweed which constitutes, 
find all college exercises repulsive, and hate to have their minds “disci- | when burned, the favorite manure of Normandy, and was then, as now, an 
plined ” through Greek or Latin or mathematics ; but it is not generally | important item of the exports of the region. The dispute was terminated 
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by a legal decision of the Parliament of Paris declaring that the shores of | 
France belonged solely to the king, who could dispose of them at his | 
pleasure. But the local opposition to what was regarded as a shameful 
piece of favoritism was far from being quelled by this decision. The Parlia- 
ment of Normandy refused to register the royal deed giving the ownership | 
of the shore in question to Quinette de la Hogue, and a decree of the first | 
Napoleon, in 1805, annulled the original grant as “ having been obtained | 
by illicit means,” and restricted the claim of the Quinette family to a certain 
specified extent of the shore as an indemnity. 

But this concession proved the ruin of the Quinettes. Not only were 
they to enter upon an interminable series of lawsuits to enforce their claims, 
but the grant of indemnity had been saddled with a clause providing that 
they should construct a dyke to protect certain portions of the land granted 
to them against the inroads of the sea, and should cultivate others believed 
to be safe from the action of that capricious and dangerous foe. As the 
Normans are born with a genius for legal quibbles and a passion for law- 
suits, and as the line of the sea is never the same fora fortnight together 
on the curious shore in question, the Quinettes could never succeed in mak- 
ing good their position against either. In 1793 the people of the region 
rose against the Quinettes, took forcible possession of the land claimed by 
them, and divided it among themselves. In 1796 the Quinettes succeeded 
in obtaining the protection of General Hoche, who was then in command 
of “the army of the shores of the ocean,” and four hundred acres of the 
contested soil were assigned to the Quinettes on a payment of five francs 
per acre. 

But their troubles were by no means over, the people of the region 
using every method of annoying and injuring them, and trespassing inces- 
santly on their property. In 1803 an order of the minister of justice 
reaflirmed their rights, and granted them the ownership of all the shores 
not already cultivated by other parties, but on condition that they turned 
back into its original bed the most dangerous of all the rivers that empty 
themselves into St. Michael’s Bay—the Couesnon—whose capricious wan- 
derings threatened the dykes and endangered the existence of the arable 
land they protect. In order to execute these costly works, the Quinettes 
came to Paris to find the necessary funds. This they accomplished by the 
sale of certain portions of the land granted to them; Pallix being one of the 
parties to the transaction, and thus acquiring the title to eleven hundred 
acres (“to be chosen by him, at his pleasure, among the shore-lands and 
banks of the sea around St. Michael’s Mount”), which have been the object 
of incessant litigation up to the present time. The Quinettes, however, 
failed to execute their contracts by the specified time, and the’ crown re- 
sumed possession of the entire grant, “ reserving the rights of any bond fide 
claimants.” 

Pallix now cla'med the eleven hundred acres purchased by him of the 
Quinettes. The crown contested his title; but in 1835 the Tribunal of the 
Seine declared it to be valid, coupling its recognition of his title with a 
demand for the payment of 270,000frs. still remaining unpaid upon the pur- 
chase. In order to set aside this demand, it was necessary for Mlle. Pallix 
to pay within twenty days a registration fee of 21,000frs. The young lady 
not being able to furnish this sum within the legal delay, was then called 
upon to pay the double fee of 42,000frs. The energetic efforts of Mlle. 
Pallix succeeded at length in obtaining the remission of the double fee, and 
the sentence of the Tribunal of the Seine was duly signified to the council 
of the crown domains. The latter declared its willingness to put the heiress 
jn possession of her rights, and sent a commission to Mount Saint Michael to 
proceed to the giving up of the lands. But the sea had been busy ; many of 
the portions claimed had disappeared, and only 143 acres were offered to Mlle. 
Pallix. But she, strong in her title, demanded the entire amount to which 
she laid claim, and set an army of work-people to dig a deep ditch round 
the portion of ground which, according to the terms of the deed, she was 
entitled to “ choose at pleasure among the shores” of the bay. Unable to 
complete the sum promised by her father to the Quinettes, the original 
claim to 1,100 acres was reduced to 561 acres, and this quantity of land 
she took and enclosed. 

The crown, about this time, farmed out to a company the right of mak- 
ing dykes on the shores of St. Michael’s Mount, one provision of the grant 
being the assumption by the new company of all the lawsuits then pending 
against the domain of the crown. But Mlle. Pallix refused to accept this 
substitution, and continued to sue the crown, whose administrators no 
longer replied to her summons; and it is only after a series of efforts on her 
part, the account of which reads like a romance, that the penniless heiress 
has succeeded in obtaining against the crown the definitive verdict which 
enabies her to take actual possession of her property, gives her damages for 





delays and retention of her property, which, since the verdict in her favor 








of 1861, now amount to 460,000frs., and renders her bond fide mistress of 
the lands of her choice. These being mostly rich pasturages in excellent 
condition, are worth, as already stated, a million and a half of francs. The 
obscure and friendless orphan who has passed the prime of her life in bat- 
tling for her rights may now, if so minded, buy the hand of a needy duke or 
prince of half her years, and find herself on the threshold of old age sur- 
rounded by all the luxury and adulation which may so easily be purchased 
in this country with the half of her actual fortune. 


GARIBALDI'S POSITION. 
FLORENCE, October 9, 1867. 


THE Roman question, which now occupies the mind of Europe, presented 
itself to Italians under very different aspects before and after the conven- 
tion of September, 1864. Previous to that contract stipulated with France 
the King of Italy and his Government had, by their acceptance of the 
plebiscite of 1860, pledged themselves to the completion of Italian unity, 
with Rome for the capital. By that treaty they renounced Rome and fixed 
on Florence as the capital. Previously, the Government was perfectly justi- 
fied in preventing Garibaldi from marching on Rome, and did so hinder 
him on the mountains of Aspromonte; its crime on that occasion was to 
have fired on him unnecessarily. Surrounded by 20,000 men, Garibaldi, 
who shrinks from shedding Italian blood, would have been compelled to 
renounce his enterprise ; hence the rifle bullet that maimed him for life was, 
we repeat, de trop ; but from a lega! point of view the opposition of the 
Government to individual initiative was perfectly legitimate. But after the 
convention, the Government having failed in its compact with the people 
of Italy, binding itself by a later compact with France to not crown national 
unity with Rome, the right of individual initiative reverts to its original 
possessors, and Garibaldi, the representative of the people, reappears to 
claim it. 

Six months after the exit of the French troops from Rome, Garibaldi in 
fact abandoned Caprera and came to the Continent to feel the pulse of the 
nation, to prevent the realization of certain reactionary schemes which the 
Government, supported by the Papists, was preparing to put into execution. 
You will remember that in February the Ricasoli cabinet had presented a 
bill which, taxing ecclesiastical property to the amount of six hundred mil- 
lions, left the clergy sole proprietors of the remainder; and, in order to 
ensure their undisturbed possession of the same, obliged them to transmute 
their landed estates into personal property to be administered by the 
bishops, thus perpetuating a formidable ecclesiastical oligarchy whose rule 
over human consciences would be vastly increased by the material means 
ensured. That bill, moreover, freed the Holy See from all obligations to 
the state both in the nomination of bishops and in the relations between 
those bishops and that state. Had that bill passed, not only would it have 
been impossible for Rome ever to become the capital of Italy, but it was 
clear that the Catholic Church, restored to its ancient omnipotence by the 
increase of its property, by the preponderance of its bishoprics, by its abso- 
lute independence of the state, would have fomented civil war from one end 
to the other of the peninsula—plunged Italy into the anarchy of the Middle 
Ages. 

Garibaldi arrived in Florence just as Ricasoli had dissolved the Chamber 
of Deputies, which had with one voice rejected his bill, and just as clerical 
reaction was at its height. Visiting for the first time the Venetian pro- 
vinces, he commenced his crusade against priests and papacy in the midst 
of populations which, ever since 1850, had been infested with Paolotism, 
and was welcomed by them with a frenzied passion which at times seemed 
akin to delirium. Meanwhile, the new elections proving unfavorable to 
Ricasoli, for this and other reasons he resigned, and was succeeded by the 
Ratazzian cabinet, a change which produced a singular alteration in the 
mutual position of parties in the House as soon as the premier—leaving his 
financial minister, Ferrara, and his ecclesiastical bill in the lurch—accepted 
the counter project proposed by the Chamber, which, with slight modifications, 
became law. To the Left or opposition, composed of whilom members of the 
party of action, Ratazzi held out the olive branch ; they accepted it, and in 
return for their support it was agreed that their leaders should have their due 
share of the “ portfolios.” But before Crispi could take his seat as Minister 
of the Interior Garibaldi must be induced to return to Caprera, must be 
persuaded that Marsala expeditions were gone out of fashion, and that 
diplomacy could alone cut the Gordian knot. But Garibaldi turned a deaf 
ear to all such suggestions, and replied: “To Rome! To Rome! Rome is 
the capital of Italy. Italy must enter that capital. The government may 
have renounced it ; the nation stands firm. To Rome!” On this all the 
Roman exiles clustered round him; committees of all hues and colors 
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within Rome were fused in one, and established direct communication with 
him ; the languishing conspiracy was revived; money and arms were 
collected and sent ; the Italian press discussed ; Garibaldi left Lombardy 
and Venetia for Tuscany ; sped from city to city along the Rotian frontier ; 
harangued the populations on “ priests, papacy, and black vomit from which 
Italy must be purged” ; and at Orvieto garrison and populace re-echoed his 
ery, “To Rome! To Rome!” ‘Thus the old question of Rome became once 
more the question of the day. The Left, foreseeing the possibility of a 
second Aspromonte, declined the seats in the cabinet then pressed on 
them, remained friends with Ratazzi, and exhausted every effort to induce 
Garibaldi to desist from his enterprise. Finding their efforts vain, they 
commenced indirect opposition to the movement by attempting to fix the 
eyes of the nation on internal reforms and organization. With one or two 
exceptions all the opposition members kept aloof from their old general, 
hoping that, on finding himself deserted by his best officers, he would 
return in dudgeon to Caprera. Garibaldi did not even appear to be con- 
scious of their tactics. When he came across them he was courteous and 
cordial as ever ; when he spoke of them by chance no resentment appeared. 
Whether he felt that he could do without them, or thought, “ Let ’em 
alone, and they ’ll come home,” he alone knows ;; certainlit is that he went 
on with his organization as placidly and uninterruptedly as in the old 
Neapolitan days when Crispi and his followers were at his feet. On this the 
Left condescended to negotiate, and Garibaldi conceded that insurrection in 
Rome should precede any armed invasion from the free states; and the 
Left, believing what one of their members had publicly affirmed, that syrup 
instead of blood circulated in Roman veins, trusted that for the time 
being the “Question” was sent to the Greek Kalends. But Garibaldi, 
in order to effect a chemical transformation of the circulating syrup, inun- 
dated the provinces with young, thoroughbred scions of the old Marsala 
breed, in whose veins there was blood, and the last hopes of the Left 
abandoned them. Meanwhile, General Dumont, by order of the French 
Minister of War, arrived in Rome to recognize the Antibes legion ; to 
remind the members thereof that they were French soldiers and citizens, 
entitled to French protection and rewards, amenable to French laws and 
punishments. Then foliowed Niel’s letter confirming all that Dumont had 
said, and setting the Imperial signet thereunto. On this open and flagrant 
violation of the convention of September, the Riforma, organ of the Left, 
thus addressed the Government: “The convention no longer exists ; you 
are free; act as the interests and honor of Italy bid you act.” But the 
Government had no intention of following this wise advice ; and the Left, 





instead of insisting on Garibaldi’s being allowed to proceed with his work, or | 


on the Government taking it out of his hands and doing it for him, dropped 
its voice several notes and felt ‘‘ assured that the Government would deal 
firmly and with dignity with the convention-violating France.” 

The ministry, which never yet had dared to be either firm or dignified 
with the French Emperor, watched with ever-increasing terror Garibaldi’s 
movements ; the concentration of the Garibaldian element ; the generally 
increasing agitation ; 40,000 troops were échcloned along the frontier ; and 
Garibaldi, not unmindful of the story of Aspromonte, made a strategical move- 
ment on Geneva. “So!” said the Government and the leaders of the Left, 
“ Garibaldi is convinced at last that the ‘syrup’ admits of no chemical com- 
bination, and, disheartened and indignant, he has postponed his enterprise 
and is going to pour out his delusions and aspirations at the Peace Con- 
gress.” For three days Ratazzi breathed freely, and the Left returned to their 
dreams of ambition. Garibaldi at Geneva merely rehearsed his usual part, 
“Papacy must be annihilated ;” “Slaves have the right to make war 
on their tyrants ;” then by the precise diligence, on the very day and hour 
that he had fixed before quitting Italy, he recrossed the Simplon, and on the 
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29th reappeared in Florence. Strange to say, all his best men had crossed 
the frontier during his absence, and on the 23d he convoked his “ friends ” 
at Arezzo to listen to the first report from the “ Romans.” 


On the eve of 
the 2ist appeared the official “ warning”; he was besides privately assured 
that he would be arrested if he attempted to cross the frontier. On the 
22d he left Florence with but three friends, leaving everything organized, 
and allowing none of the leaders of the future movement to travel 
with him. On the same day he reached Arezzo, where, as we learned later, 
orders were issued for his arrest; but, surrounded as he was by the entire 
populace, the prefect telegraphed “ impossible.’ On the following day he 
was arrested in bed at Sinalunga, a village of some 1,200 inhabitants. He 
did not expect this measure, seeing that he had as yet violated no law, was 
yet fifty miles from the frontier, and was as a deputy inviolable; but as 
far as 1 can judge from his demeanor he considered his personal presence as 
of little consequence. “ Was not Menotti at his post, and Deputies Acerb 

Cucchi, Cairoli, Micele, Nicotera, Cadolini, Carbonelli, Fabbuzzi—had they 
not all ‘come home,’ 
in the lurch 7” 


leaving at the eleventh hour their diplomatic chieftain 


Be that as it may, he was conveyed to Alessandria, let tly from the 
train a proclamation calling on the Romans to assert the right of slaves, on 
the Italians to help them even though fifty Garibaldis should be arrested 
When the news spread—and it was carefully concealed for twelve hours— 
Italy was convulsed: but that everywhere the troops refused to fire on 
the people and the people naturally enough refrained from offending the 
troops, we should have had the September massacres repeated in Milan and 
Florence, Turin, Bologna, Naples, and Genoa. The garrison of Alessandris, 
t.¢., the 41st and 42d regiments and the corps franco, assembling under his 
windows, shouted “ Release Garibaldi,” “To Rome with Garibaldi.” He 
could have marched out of Alessandria at the head of these troops 
the Government itself does not deny this—but he preached, instead, dis- 
cipline and order, and took the advice of “certain friends,’’ who informed 
him that his imprisonment would be fatal to the Roman insurrection, 
whereas if he chose to go to Caprera he could do so, free and without con 
dition, and that a steamer would be sent immediately to reconduct him to 
the Continent. He consented, went to Caprera, and on attempting to return 
to the Continent by the mail steamer was seized by the Government steam 
er Sesia and conveyed back to Caprera, where he is now kept prisoner and 
guarded night and day by four men.of-war and innumerable gunboats, 
These are the facts briefly stated. Who the “ friends” were that induced 
him to quit Alessandria matters little. His son and all the seceding depu- 
ties as soon as they heard of the mission went to prevent its effectuation— 
too late. Let us hope that the “ friends” were deceived, and not deceivers 
at any rate, the service that they rendered to Ratazzi was such as “ the 
opposition ” has never yet rendered to a Government before. Had troops 
and populace combined—and we have proofs that in Turin as in Alessan- 
dria, in Florence as in Turin, they meant so to do—where now would be the 
cabinet of Palazzo Pitti? 

The Riforma has at length opened a subscription for the insurrection. 
The Opinione Nazionale, Ratazzi’s own organ, says piteously: “ We did 
what we could to prevent any violation of our international compact ; if 
the frontier was too long, and the volunteers too cunning, and our troops too 
few, how could we help the Garibaldians getting in?” 

The Cable will bring you the upshot of the whole affair long before this 
letter reaches New York. I am assured at this moment that the Italian 
regular troops are to cross the frontier today. The only question that 
remains to be solved is, Are they to guard the city of Rome against the 
volunteers and insurgents for his Holiness, and will they be able to do this 
without coming to blows ? 


1867. 
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artists. Handsomely bound in morocco, price $15. 

THE AMERICAN BOY'S LIFE OF WASHING 
TON. By Mrs. ANNA M. Hype. With illustrations, 
price $1 25. 

THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS. 
TORY ; being a Selection of the most Important and 
Interesting Events, compiled from the most ap- 
proved authorities. By J. W. Barser. Illustrated. 
Price $1 50. 

|AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK. For Good 
Boys and Girls. Llustrated. Price $1 25. 

THE CHILD'S HOME STORY BOOK. A Selec- 


tion by AcNes Strick.anp. Illustrated. Price $1 50. | 





Sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


522 Broadway. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| that Trollope has writien. 
is 


| selections. 
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CEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
The Broadway, London, and 416 Broome Street, N. Y., 
HAVE NOW READY: 


SCHMIDT, AND OTHER 


sy ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


1 LOTTA 
STORIES. 
price $2 50. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 


* This collection contains some of the best short stories 
The book is issued in a very 
”, Citizen. 

2. THE REIGN OF LAW. By the Duke 
OF ARGYLL. With 4 Illustrations by J. Wolf. Post 
8vo, cloth, $3 50; Cheaper Edition, $2 50. 

A very able book and very readable.”"—London Times. 

“As unanswerable us it is attractive.’—Lul Mail 
Gazette. 

* This is a masterly book, . . . strong, sound, mature, 
ably thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 
3. ONE THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF 

ENGLISH POETRY. With Llustrations by J. E. 
Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket Foster. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

“The editor is a man of cultivated taste, and in the 


present volume has shown unusual good judgment in his 
Specimens are given from nearly every poet 


handsome styie.."—J. 


| from Chancer to Swinburne, and the American as well as 


the English poets have a piace in the volume.’’—J. Y. 

Citizen. 

4, THE CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY. By Ros- 
ert Tomes. Crown Svo, cloth, $1 75. 

“Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne 
in the proper vein of sprightiiness, and has not over- 
looked the popular demand tor accurate information.’’— 
Journal of Commerce. 

5. GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. A 
Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal 
Leitcu. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


* To the publisher of this work the community is under 
great obligation, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction 
in knowing that he isan instrament of so much good in 
thus aiding to unfold the curtain of mist that displays the 
divine Shechinah,”’— 7e Southern Son. 


6. AMONG THE SQUIRRELS, 


Denison. Cloth extra, $1 75. 


By Mrs. 


“A thick little quarto of cheery reading, such as the 
young folks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings 
by Ernest Griset. .... Mr. Griset is by all odds the best 
artist in England in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for * Among the Squirrels’ 
are every way admuirable.’’— Zhe Alvion. 


7. ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD. By George MacponaLp. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
$1 75. 

*Itis as full of music as was Prospero’s Island; rich in 
strains that take the ear capuve and linger long upon it.” 
—Saturday Review. 

8. UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By GeoreeE Mac- 
DONALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 

“ True and beautiful thought, musically and eloquently 

expressed.’’~ Pall Mall Gazette 


** Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who 
have gotten great spoils.” Nonconformist. 





FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867. 


Uniform with “ Elaine,” imperial 4to, elegant cloth, 
price $17; each Idyl separately, $10. 


“VIVIEN” AND “GUINEVERE.” By 
ALFRED TENNysoN, Poet Laureate. Illustrated by 
eighteen superh engravings on steel, from drawings 
by Gustave Doré, 


These drawings are even superior in poetic imagina- 
tion and dramatic effect to those which illustrated 
“Elaine,” while the names of the following engravers 
will be in themselves an assurance of the exquisite 
manner in which the designs of this great master will be 
rendered. 

The enormous demand which “Elaine” called forth 
rendered an adequate supply of copies of the work for 
the Christmas season quite impossibie; for the plates, to 
be properly printed, require much time and attention. 
The supply was actually for a period ata stand-still. It 
is therefore requested that orders for this new work may 
be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chance of 
disappointment and delay. Orders will be executed 
strictly in the order in which they are received. 

Engravers of the illustrations to * Vivien ’ and ‘* Guin- 
evere”’: J. H. Baker, T. O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard, G. ©. 
Finden, J. Godfrey, W. Greatbach, C. H. Jeens, W. IL. 


| Mote, W. Ridzway, J. Saddier, J. Stephenson, and A. 


Willmore. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 

*,* G. Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illus- 
trated, Juvenile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and 
will be mailed to any one applying for it. 








PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9: 
THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. 
THE GRANDEUR AND FAILURE OF ITS CIVILIZA- 
TION. 
JOUN LORD, LL.D. 


One vol. crown Svo, price $3. 


Bry 


Tn this work Dr. Lord describes, in his peculiarly graphi c 
and nervous style, “the greatness and misery of the old 
Roman world.”” The volume will be found entert: am 
instructive, and profitable in the highest degree, while 

will be specially useful as a text-bouk for higher Stheola 
ond colleges, 


JONES’S HISTORY OF THE 


CHURCH. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
PERIOD OF REVELATION. 
COCK JONE Ss, D. D. 

One vol, Svo, price 


DR. 


GOD DURING THE 
By Rev. Cras, Cot- 
(The Old Testament Dispensation.) 


$3 50. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW WORK BY FROUDE: 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 
Dy J. A. Frovupe, anthor of the History of England 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price $3. 

The essays collected in this volume comprise all Mr. 
Froude’s contributions to current periodical literature 
during the last few years. Among the subjects discussed 
are, * The Science of History,” ‘The Times of Erasmus 
and Luther,” * England's Forgotten Worthies,” ete, ete. 
All the papers are characterized by that brilliant 
esque, and fascinating style which has made 
History of England so widely popular. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fall 


Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. From the Fourth 
London edition. In 10 vols. crown S8vo, $3; in half 
calf, extra, per volume, 


From the 


$5. 





PROF. WHITNEY ON LANCGUACE 


LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
GUAGE. 
guistic Science. By WILLIAM 
Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in Yale College. 

2 50. 


Professor Whitney aims in this volume to place ina 
clearly comprehensible form, before the English reader 
and student. all the principal facts regarding language— 
its nature and origin, its growth, its classifications, its 
ethnological bearing, its value to man. In discussing 
these themes, he combines a strictly logical plan and 
scientific method with a popular style of treatment, As 
& treatise upon a subject which is every day attracting 
more care ful and earnest attention, Professor Whitney's 
work has no superior, 


CUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE ACTUAL STATE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, AND ON THE ATTACKS WHICH ARE 
NOW BEING MADE UPONIT. Second Series. 
vol, 12mo, $1 75. 


THE BOOK-BUYER. 


A monthly summary of American and Foreign Litera- 


ture will be forwarded for One Year to all who may send 
their names and addresses to the publishers, with Twenty- 
five Cents for the prepayment of postage. 





The works named above may be procured of all Be nen 
sellera, or they will be sent post-paid by the pubiis hers upo 
the receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 absentia New York. 


10, 000 BIBLES 


ON EXHIBITION AT 


TIBBALS'’S NEW BIBLE ROOMS, 


The greatest Variety of Pulpit, Family, 
Bibles ever offered to the Public—che: ip. 
They are worth seeing. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 
37 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


with considerabie interest. 


. | disseminated and taken to heart.’ 


| acter, not of incident. 
. pictur- | 


Froude’s 


of 


Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Lin- 
Dwieut WuitTnNey, | 


One vol. crown 8vo, price | 


One | 


and Small 


The 


Nation. 


York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


CIRCE 

OR, 
CE ACTS IN THE LIFE OF 
By BABINGTON WHITE. 


Svo, paper, 50 


TH 


— 


cents, 
“The book is a good and clever one 
ble, and 
— (lobe. 
“A romance that, once commenced, 
laid aside till the last page is perused. The interest is 

wonde ‘rtully well sustained.”’—Ara, 
‘he story is written with ale verness, and will be read 

sera 
but Meer ay tant g | in an eminent de- 


, remarkably reada- 
above the average of ordinary works of fiction.” 





will not be readily 


‘Not only readable 
gree. "—Court Cire “lar. 
“ The story itself is charming. ”’— Cosmopolitan 
* A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple 
and well constructed story, has not lately come before 





We here lay down ‘Circe, coufessing that its perusa 
has enthralled us.°—Morning Advertis 
* This novel is one of the best of the day.”’-—News of t/ 


World. 
“Those who have not yet read ‘Ciree’ 


have a 
pleasure to come, 


Itis one of the most brilliant produc 
: 


great 


tions of modern times, written with a rare elegance and 
power, and telling a plain unvarnished story in a man 
ner which leads the reader on with deep interest and 


pleasant suspense till the last page. There is also much 
scholarship shown, but scholarship ae prived of pedantry, 
and a moral deduced which is worthy of being widely 
'— Cow 
“This is an extraordinary book. 


rt Journal. 

Itisa story of char 

and it is fraught with a terril 

moral.”’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
II, 


HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. — Engineers’ 
and Mechanics’ Pocket-Book. Containing United 
States and Foreign Weights and Measures; Rales o! 
Arithmetic; Latitudes and Longitudes; Tables of 
the Weights of Materials; Cables and Anchors; 
Specitic Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circumfer 


ences of Circles, etc,, ete.; Squares, Cubes, and 
Roots; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids; Conic 
Sections; Trigonometry; Sines, Secants, and Tan- 


gents; Mechanics; Friction; 
drodynamics; Aerostatics ; 
Animal Strength ; 


Hydraulics and Hy- 
Dynamics; Gravitation ; 
Central Forces; Fly-Wheels; Pile 
Dr ivin g; Pneumatics ; Wind-Mills; Strength of Ma 
terial Metals, Limes, Mortars, ete.; Wheels and 
W heel-Gearin: g¢; Winding Engines: Heat, Light, Wa- 
ter; Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers; Ton- 
nage; Fuel: Combustion : Construction of Vessels: 





Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Lilustrations and 
Notes ; Dimensions of Steamers; Mills ; Orthography 
of Technical ‘Terms, etc., etc. ; Steam and the Steam- 


Engine, 
enlarged. 
gineer. 


ete, ete. Twenty-first Edition, revised and 
By Cuas. H. HasweE.t, Civil and Marine Ep- 
663 pp. l2mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3. 


It has been oficially adopted by the 
Jepariment, 
“The Secretary of the Navy has approved the recom 
mendation of this Bureau, and the book prepared by you 
has been placed on the Allowance Table for future . 
—THORNTON A. JENKINS, Chief of Bureau of Navi 
*T always preferred your book to any of the mat 
lar works; but the present issue is a great improvement 
both in the additional quan tity and in the appropriat 
of the matter.”—B, F. IsHerwoop, Chigt of Bureau ¢ 
Steam Engineering. 


United States Navy 
iV sin 


ness 





TIl. 
THE leg ANTS OF MALORY 
By J. S. Le Fancv, author of * Uncle 
Dk verell.”™ * All in the Dark,” etc. 
cents. 


A Novel 


Silas,’ ** Gay 
Svo, paper, 50 
IV. 
iW OOD’'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual 
of Physical Exercises, compri ang 4 Gymnasti cs, Row 
ing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ba 
Rules for Training and Sanitary re 
Witt1am Woop, instructor in Physical 
With 125 illustrations. I2mo, cloth, $1 50. 






, 


MISS BRADDON’S BIRDS OF PREY. 


Birds 


of Prey: A Novel. By Miss M. E. BRaDDOoN, author 
of Aurora Floyd,” **Eleanor’s Victory,” * John 
Marc! hmont’ s Legacy,” ete., etc. With illustrations. 












, wo cents, } 
VI, 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIRS 
PRINCE CONSOR I. The Early Years of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the 
direction of her _ sty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 


OF THE 


General the Hot 1. C Grey. Two Portraits on Steel, 
Large 12mg, cloth, ‘bevelted edges, $2. 
VIL 


THE CURATE’S 


By Mrs. E1oarr. 


DISCIPLINE : 


Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


A Novel. 





*.* Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above | 


Works by mail 


States, on receipt of the price. 


. postage free, to any part of the U | 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Now ready, another beautiful 


enti 


CHOICE SEL ECTIONS. 





Consisting of Extracts from the Writings of John Ruskin 
arranged ‘ul ler the following heads: Scenes of Trave 

Paintipg and ony ters, Ethical, Characteristics of Nature, 
Architecture and Sculpture, Miscellaneous 1 voi 12mo, 
printed on tineed paper, elegaully bound in extra cloth, 


gilt head, $2 5v. 


Recently published, uniform in size and style with ihe 
above, and on tinted paper: 
BEAUTIES OF RUSKIN; orn, THE TRUE 
AND BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, MORALS, 
AND RELIGION, 1 vol. Imo, extra cloth, gil 
head, $2 5 

PRECIOUS THOUGHTS, MORAL AND RE 
LIGIOUS, gathered from the works of John Rusk 
1 vol. l2mo, extra cloth, gilt head, 42 

THE ETHICS OF THE DUST Lectures to 
Little Housewives, et 1 vol, 12mo, extra clot! 
head, $1 75 

SESAME AND LILIES. Lectures on Books 
and Women, 1 vol. l2me, extra clo | ) 

THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE Rica 
on Work, Traffic, and War. @ vol. l2mo, extra « 


silt head, $1 50 


Pu 


d for sale 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 


5 Broadway, 


Nished an by 


N. ¥ 


ipt of price 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
FOR 
BANK OFFICERS, BANK DIRECTORS, 
AND NOTARIES PUBLIC. 
I A LAW MANUAL FOR 


LIC AND aoe ink 
law an 


*,* Will be sent prepaid by mail on rece 


NOT ARIES 


les of comme ~ 





IL princi} vw ot 
endorsement, negotiab demar and 
the histery of Bills of E: schan t e 
sions of the United States Supren 1 the 
Courts of the several States in reference to Billa and 
Notes. To which is added a summary of the law of 
each State as to the rate of interest and to damages 
on Protested Bills of Exchange, with the latest forma 
of Protest and Notices of Protest. Edited by Profes 


sor Wir uaM B. Wepewoon, LL.D., author 
wood's Government and Laws of the 
late Professor of Law iu 


of 
United States 





the University of the City of 

New York, and by LL. Saitn Homans, Editor of 
Bavkers’ Mayazine. 1 vol. Swo, TSO pp. Maslin, $5 
library sheep ex‘ra, $6; law calf extra, $7 

Il. THE NATIONAL BANK LAW, as now in 
force; with the Decision of the Supreme Court Us 
March, 1866, in the Bank Tax Case of Churchill & 
Orhers ve. The City of Utiea, with the argument of 
William M. Eva rts 1 

LL. SIXTEEN DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME 


COURT OF THE UNIT! 

OF GOVERNMENT ar aa etc, 

ALI, THE ACTS CONGRESS 
ING TO LOANS AND a RRENCY, 
1866. 1 vol. Swo, $1 50. 

V. WEDGWOOD'S COMPLETE 

shensive view of the Rise, Progress, and Present 

ranization of the Government and Laws of 1 

ted States and of the several States. 1 vol. Svo, $5 

VI. THE INTERNAL REVENUE ACT oF T Hd y 
UNITED STATES, 1867; with Decisions, Not ete 
$1 50. 

VII. THE MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
MANAC FOR 1867; with 
Banke and Bankers, Trade Reports, etc., 1867. $2. 

VII THE NEW BANKRUPT ACT OF THE 

UNITED STATES; with Notes, Instructions, etc, 

$1 50. 

THE 


2) STATES ON TAXATION 
#2. 


ry. RELAT- 
1845 to March, 


AND COM 






Al, 


lists of over four thousand 


A 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ARITH- 


METIC: for the use of Commercial Colleges, Count- 
ing Houses, Students, and Schools; embracing 
an extensive course of instruction in the various 
branches of Commerce. 12mo, $1 75. 


. THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL RE. 
SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF 
THE SEVERAL STATES, as developed by Official, 
Federal, and State Returns, accompanied by a Statia- 
tical Map. 1 vol. 5vo, #3 50. 

Address— 


‘Bankers’ Magazine, New York.”’ 


THE DAY OF DOOM, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Rev. Micnare. Wice teswortn, of Mal- 
den, 1662. Also a Memoir, Autobiography, and fu- 
neral Sermon, by Cotton Mather. One of the most 
popular books in New England foracentury. Price, 
$1. AMERICAN NEWS CO. 
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NEW BOOKS, - 


BY 
WITH NOTES AND SPEECHES OF COUNSEL, CONTAINING THRILLING NARRATIVES OF FACT FROM | 





























i THE COURT-ROOM; ALSO, HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF WONDERFUL EVENTS. POPULAR AUTHORS. 
; Compiled by THOS, DUNPHY and THOS. J. CUMMINS. AVAL 

This work will be ready about the ist of November. It will contain some four hundred and fifty handsomely yi, va a ” . ‘ 
printed octavo pages, neatly bound in cloth, price $3 50. 7 * LOUIS SINC LAIR. By Law RENCE LANCE- 

A glance at the contents will give a better idea of the merits of the work than any lengthened statement. The | woop, author of “Sidney De Grey and “ Nellie DUN 
volume must not alone prove of deep interest to the legal profession, but t» the public at large. As will be seen, Ww arren : being the third volumeof the * Lind«ndale ae 
among the cases selected are those of Richard P. Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett, and Jobn C. Colt Stories.” 1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated by Whitney. 
for that of Samuel Adama. The peculiar atrocity of thoee cases, and the prominent parties who figured in connec- Price $1 25. 
tion with the trials, cannot fail to render the details herein given of marked interest to the community. : Lawrence Lancewood, an old friend under a new name, 

The reading of Lamartine’s * History of Charlotte Corday” (wbo killed Marat), and of Richard Lalor Shiel’s | jg finding his way into the hearts of all the boys and girls. 
account of the * Burning of the Sheas,”’ excite the deepest sympathies of the reader. ee : a 
ii In the trial of Henry and John Sheares in Ireland, in 1793, for high treason, the speeches of Curran and Plun-| WILL ROOD'S FRIENDSHIP. By Guance 
sett are given in full. JAYLORD, “Gilbert S his Lessons’ 

; The speech of Mr. Charles Phillips, in defending Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord Wil- oe . ee — pg nd oh Being 
liam Russell in Lendon, is aleo given in full. This speech created much criticism on the part of the English press, the third volume of the ** Rainford Series.’ 1 vol. 
in consequence of the fact that Mr. Phillips was well aware of his client's guilt at the time he delivered the address. 16mo. Illustrated by Whitney. Price $1 50. 
As a piece of oratory, and as showing how far counsel can go in advocating the cause of their clients, the speech is x s — 
invaluable to the legai profession. 3 The Lindendale and Rainford Series stand withont 
i P PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS : . rivals among juvenile literature. 
i. => RDER Mad —— = ae ae Sketch rad the — Life and Grows ae —— Conse 
istory in Boston, New Pork, and other places—Her Meeting with Richard P. Robinson— ccount of | GypSY AT THE GOLDEN CRESCENT. By 
red ae gre enone r—Trial of Robinson—Full Report of the Evidence, with Speeches of Counsel, Miss E. StvaRT Pues, author of “Gypsy Breyn- 
2. JOHN ©. COLT. His Trial and Conviction for the Murder of Samuel Adams in 1841—Sketch of the Murderer ton,” “ Gypay's Cousin Joy,” * Gypey’s Sowing and 
and his Victim—The Evidence for and against the Prisoner in full—Exciting Incidents of the Trial -The Reaping.” 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 25. 
Head of the murdered Man exhibited in open Court—Interesting Examination of Colt’s Mistress, Caro- If young or old want to laugh or cry, be amused or 
line Hensbaw—The Verdict—Attempt to Release Colt from Jail—Iucidents of his Prison Life, etc., ete. "te F - “iy 4 
3. CHARLOTTE MARIANE D*ARMANS CORDAY.—The Assassination of Marat, the leading spirit of the French | benefited, let them not fail to read the Gypsy Books. 
og ene? Party of 1793, by Charlotte Corday—Lamartine’s History of the Life, Trial, and Execution of | pjease send for our complete Catalogue of Juvenile nein 
ne Prenen eroine, 
4. HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES —Their Trial, Conviction, and Execution for High Treason in Ireland in 1798 | Books to 
—Sketch of the Patriots—Full Account of their Trial at Dublin—The Prisoners prosecuted by Attorney- GRAVES & YOUNC, 
General Toler, afterwards the notorious Lord Norbury - Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot Curran and ° hi 3 Mas 
Lora Pionkett in Defence of the Prisoners—Tonching Letters of John Sheares to his Mother and Sister pre- 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
vious to Execution—The Final Scene—Harrowing Incidents at the Scaffold—Extraordinary Appearance o1 | ~~~ ~~ . 5 i 
_. . andy ot eee some Peet after in the vaults of St. a ere a =<, Dublin, ol ™ OFFICE OF THE 
6. e BURNING O ‘HE SHEAS.—Terrible Agrarian Outrage committed in Ireland in 182i—Eighteen Human 
Beings Burned to Death in their own House——Singular Circumstances attending the detection of the Cul- A T L A N T I Cc M U T U A a 
prits—An Eye-witness to the Scene keeps the Secret Sixteen Months—Trial and Execution of the Murderers 
—Richard Lalor Shiel’s graphic history of the Tragedy, and Speech at Clonmel in relation thereto, ete., ete. INSURANCE COMPANY. 
6. THE MURDER OF LORD RUSSELL. The Murder of Lord William Russell by Francois Benjamin Courvoisier New Y Jan. 25. 1867. a 
—Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Culprit—His Confession—Great Speech of Mr. Charles Phillips BAW FORM, CSR. Sy 150. 
for the Defence, etc. The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
7. THE MURDER } Ay DUCHESS OF Ame. an oa the yo of Praslin by her aA pany, submit the following L 
amination of the Accused before the Frencn Court—The Domestic Difficulties of the Family—Eloquent 
Letters of the Duchess to the Duke—Suicide of the Culprit, etc., ete. “ . Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist The 
8. EARL FERRERS. Trial. Conviction, and Execution of Earl Ferrers for the Murder of his Steward. December, 1866: oS 
9. THE RED BARN TRAGEDY. Murder of Maria Martin - Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Assassin, Fs . . and o! 
William Corder. Premiums received on Marine Risks from 1st January, a 
10. MARCHIUNESS OF BRINVILLIERS. The Poisoner—Her Trial and Execution. 1366, to 31st December, 1666. ............ $5,282,021 26 ork 
11. WRONGFUL EXECUTION. Wrongful Execution of a Father for the Murder of his Daughter. Premiums on Policies not marked off ist . ke 
12. THOMAS GEDLEY, who was Executed on account of his Resemblance to another. January, 1966. ......- 0. sees eeeee renee 2,198,525 15 
13. SAWNEY DEANE. ‘The Scottish Robber, Murderer, and Cannibal. aa iain 
14. A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. Total amount of Marine Premiums... . $10,470,346 41 
Orders solicited. Agents Wanted. No Policies have been issued upon Life New 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
DIOSSY & COCKCROFT with Marine Itsks 
z “ Ld Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1866, 
LAW PUBLISHERS, 71 NASSAU STREET, Corner o1 John, N. Y. to 3ist Seg a eer 7,632,236 70 
—— ; : re came antenna 4 Tee Bien Game tae ease 
- cs — i Sr eitkas pil cx ahaesces $5,683,895 05 
THE HANDY-VO ~UME EDITION OF TALES OF “THE LIVING AGE. Returns of Premiums 
| SH KE *°EARE. end Expenees... .$1.196.178 98 es ISSU. 
' -_ — } _ e Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
A new, unique, and beautiful edition of the great poet Now ReEapy: United States and State of New York Stock, as 
He = the * Bradstreet Press.’ It is a fac-simile of the OLD S| R DO CL Ss . City, Bank, and other Stocks... as $6.7 71 885 00 
ghly popular English edition, in a clear type and free oans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 129,09 
i from eee. It is compact, chaste, and cheap. U A “ Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 221,260 00 — 
“THe Book we Want.—The Handy-Volume Edition of By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, granddaughter of Richard | Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
Shakespeare published by Wynkoop & Sherwood is onr | Brinsley Sheridan. 75 cents. the Company, estimated at ....... vee 141,566 24 
ideal of a convenient and readable book.”"—Zvening Mail. | ‘ Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 8,837,735 41 
| 13 vols, cloth, in a cloth case, $12; morocco, in a/| AND Ca ut eacaass 6 wacddevdinns socece 434,207 SL 
morocco case, $18. } 24 area 
{ " pa The Tenants of Malory. Total Amount of Assets.............. $12,536,304 40 
: ‘ > Nove 5 - PANU “Gny 7 Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
: Reavy Novemser 15. | seine ee as a iesor ye oe Soe, | profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
{ FAYE MAR OF STORM CLIFF. | ncle Silas,” etc. 50 cents. | representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
| a | ar y next. 
i An American story, and one of the best which has been | onto onary sei — ‘ re The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1864 will be wii 
roduced this season, full of incidents truly graphic and The foregoing were first published in this country in | reqeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
igh-toned in its moral aims, so as to make it unexcep- Littell’s Living Age, a magazine issued once a week, and | representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 


tionable to all. containing the best stories. Reviews, Criticisms, Poetry, ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
nities Scientific, Biographical, Historical, Political, aud other The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
| articles, gathered from the entire body of foreign period- | and cancelled. ‘ 
‘, WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, | Soak Bassnaane. Sent, postage prepaid, for 8 perannum.| 4 dividend of Tuseie pet cent. . dadiened on the Le 
oxe . —— | - net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
BooKsELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, | LITTELL & CAY, 3ist December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued eoel 
18 Beekman Street, New York. | 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. | 0n and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. Land 
- | - ccietinmeteal iiinkensal ee a oi By order of the Board. Ad 
TIE MOST REMARKABLE COLLECTION EVER MADE. | PRANG’S J. H. CHarMAN, Secretary. Bb 
} Imitations of Oil Paintings. John D. Jones, William F. Dodge, 
Slave Songs of the United States. | Published by Cornelius Grinnell, Charles Dennis, 
Geo. G. Hobson, C. A. Hand, Auth 
One Hundred and Thirty-Six Songs from all parts of L. PRANCG & CO. ’ ea a — — layin 
' .d. yla D Joit, 
the South, never before published or brought together; seston. James Bryes,” Ben}. Babcock, = 5. 
‘ — a a P ei Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. Wm. C. Pickersgill Francia Skiddy, a 
historically of the greatest possible value. aoe iid sate PRL A A a Fletcher Westray, . Lewis Curtis, , inten: 
’ aniel S. M‘ller, obt. B. Minturn, Jr. 
} WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND ILLUSTRATIVE . = Sore aaies & eee. Wm. Sere. = 
a JE ( 23 Gordon W. Burnham owell Holbrook, ’ 
NOTES. CATALOGUE (No. 23) OF A CHOICE COLLECTION Henry K. Bogert, ‘ Frederick Chauncey, ‘ 
OF RECENTLY IMPORTED BOOKS, R. Warren Weston, Joshua J. Henry, i 
] 
> , "i , 2 = : e : i Zips, 3 
READY NOVEMBER 15. Embracing Superbly Jilustrated and Fine Art Works, Penske Pekin. poh y 4 D! 
Price $1 50 Picture Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., : 
: is Now Ready, and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors | William H Webb, A. P. Pilot. H 
= i J. Henry. Burgy, Sheppard Gandy, 
Early orders solicited from the trade. Address ou receipt of a stamp to pay postage. Panl Spofford, Robert L: Taylor, Pri 
J. W. BOUTON, Charles P. Burdett, to tir 
A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, | IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, gS Vs ee scat i a 
60 Duane Street, New York. 416 Brcome Street, New York. W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. j 
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FOR THE USE OF 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
. ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yors. | 


| 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prinz Street, New YorE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCB SCRIP, 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
= and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 

orks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 

ks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C, WIT. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WaLL Sr., 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. G. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 





BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
ane ven. 8 promptly trans: 


Belleville, Ll., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coal plenty. 


Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” furnishes plana and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(FormMERLY C. S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
606 BROADWAY (up stairs). 

Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded /ree to any address. 

Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 

Binding executed in any style. 








TRAVELLERS, | 


Assets, - 


$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 


————— | States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commisrion will be paid. 


d83 


————$ 


PANY. 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC, 31, 1866, 





AGE. NaMgE. RESIDENCE. OccUPATION. AMOUNT 
INSURED. 

39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
2 | Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mas-., Tailor, 2.150 
6 Chas. 8S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
B | John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2.500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2.000 
24 | Eden P_ Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
4 Caivin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2.000 
51 | John W. Crafta, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 | Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2.000 
3 | Richard Turtle, Chicago, Il., Provision Merchant, 2.000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 8.000 
31 D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
St | Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2.500 
40 Charles Lina, Ashland, Pa , Drugzgist, 8,000 
2 | Francis Fischer, Louisville, ay Hatter, 5,000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1,500 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
26 Philauder M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2.000 
43 Henry Fishback Carlinville. 1., Merchant, 3,000 
22 | A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1.800 
30 | Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2.500 
39 | Emanuel W. Mace Chicago, Il., Cigar Manufacturer, } 2,000 
37 | Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., Stone Cutter, | 2.000 
30 | ~~ Ellen Clough, Chicago, ll.. Wife, 2,000 
35 | Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
19 | George H. Dunlap, Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 | Thomas W. Eamia, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5.000 
38 Issachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druygist, 1.5000 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4.000 
30 Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3,000 





LIFE 


THE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8. WINSTON, 


CASH ASSETS 
(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 


Stocks), 


[ RESIDENT. 


L 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


. W. SCHMIDT, 


24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Pubiicat. 


including Periodicais. 


Foreign works noticed in Tus NaTIon cul constantly? - 
hand or procured to urdcr. 


FOR YOUNG 


CHECARAY INSTITU(E, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH LADIES 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all eurplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


NIAGARA 


Secretaries. 





FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,000 

SuRpPLvus, JuLy 1, 1866, - - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1350, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D, STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
1527 AND 1529 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 


French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 


MADAME D'HERVILLY, Principal. 





FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Brest Famiry MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


MISSOURI PINE AND LEAD LAND. 


For sale, my one-third interest in a tract of 4,000 acres, 
with two steam saw-mills, now running, and mineral de- 
posits in course of development. Send for map and de- 
scription. 

THOMAS ALLEN, 
722 South Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
Reprinted from Tuk Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 
lishers.—** They are thoughtful, carefully written, fine in 
style, and wholly free from partisan or personal preju- 
dice.’ —Philadelphia EKvening Bulletin. Price $1 50. 





The Nation. 


[Nov. 7, 1867 








THE 





. INGHY 
was AWARDED tHe 


FIRST PREMIUM 
At the following State and Institute Fairs: 


Amer. Institute, N.Y.city, 1863 & 1865 





New England, - - - - 1866 
New York, - - 1862, 1863, 1867 
Vermont, - - - - = 1866 
New Hampshire, - - 1866, 1867 
Pennsylvania, - 1863, 1864, 1867 
Ohio, - - - - - 1865, 1867 
Michigan, - - 1864, 1866, 1867 
Indiana, - - -1864, 1865, 1867 
; Illinois, - - - 1863. 1864, 1865 
lowa,- - -  -1863, 1864, 1866 
Wisconsin, - - 1865, 1866, 1867 
Minnesota, - - - - 1866 
Missouri, - - - 1866,1867 
Kentucky, - - = 1865, 1866 
Delaware and Maryland, ~- 1867 
New Jersey, - - - - 1867 
Conn. River Valley. - 1864, 1867 
Champlain Valley,- - - 1864 


Mechanics’ Institute, Boston, - 1865 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 


No. 32 CORTLANDT STr., 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) NEW YORK. 





“BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCO, 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
~. American, ae Homeopathic 
an 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 





A cee meen = 





BROMA, 
* . 
Louth eat and trem Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 
of the Cocoa, with a Cocoa, Cocoa Shelis, 


pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, Ge. 


Te Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent dict for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


} WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, . ‘ . Mass. 





THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count vffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
"ROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
: $85 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 





OL I 
Williameba, . 





THE NEW SYSTEM, 


THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal St., N. Y. 





DIRECTORS. 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. S. Senator), New York City. 

Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 

Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8S. Treasurer), New 
York City. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 
Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. 

Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor NV. Y. Zxpress), Staten 
Island. 

Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 


City), Yonkers. 
Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
City. 
LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 
B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 


T. 8. 


Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 

J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 

JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 

HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 

GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 

JOHN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. 

EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 

WM. H. 8. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 


OFFICERS. 

B. F. BANCROFT, President. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 

T. S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 

CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 

General Superintendent of Agencies. 

FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
» 


J. * es General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agents, 238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. B. . ame General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 
me 

A. D. JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 
Il. 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 
LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn. 
FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents, 394 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 
R. 8S. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
Utica, N. Y. 
JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 
m5 Ka CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
re, N. H. 
(Additional names in next advertisement.) 
The Company has now completed its new 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 


Send or call for circulars. 








FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


Ne 


Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 





. §265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: {791 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
Was conferred on the representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MAOHINES, 
At the Exposition UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, 


Thus attesting their great superiority over all other 
Sewing Machines. 


Salesroom, 495 BRoapway, New YorE. 





OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 
THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhiditors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
_Panris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


G Es KastTNE 
ae ri ~ Members 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 
of the 
International Jury. 


Ep. HANSLICK, 

F. A, GEvaERT, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “ the official 

catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the liat, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 











